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A PROPOSITO DEI NOMI IN -TRICE 


“Y NOTO che in italiano ai nomi maschili di agente in -/ore cor- 
rispondono al femminile due desinenze: quella in -tora, originaria- 
mente popolare, e quella in -trice rifatta sul latino;' ed @ noto che 
questa seconda va ora man mano guadagnando terreno.? Alcuni 
nomi hanno al femminile solo una forma, e per quelli non c’é discus- 
sione; ma dove ci sono in concorrenza la forma in -fora e quella in 
-trice (e magari quella in -toressa) si ha sempre una sfumatura stili- 
stica pid o meno spiccata: le parole in -tora sono di tono popolaresco,* 
quelle in -trice di tono pit dotto.* Tuttavia, la lingua popolare ha 
resistito e talvolta ancora resiste alla penetrazione delle forme in 
-trice: basteranno a dimostrarlo i due episodi che seguono. 


I. Appetito divoratrice 


Nelle Veglie di Neri, Renato Fucini ci presenta, fra le sue gustose 
macchiette, un mugnaio assessore alla pubblica istruzione di un 
villaggio, il quale nelle scuole non mette mai piede. “E un buon 
diavolo, perd, e non ha odio con altri fuori che col maestro comunale 
... perché sopra un componimento del suo figliolo corresse appetito 
divoratore dove era scritto appetito divoratrice . . . .”* E probabile che 
si tratti di un personaggio immaginario, ma che I|’errore sia autentico. 
Infatti altrove, in una raccolta di aneddoti autobiografici,® il Fucini 
cita un epigramma di suo padre David, dedicato ‘‘A prete Loia che 
mi sostenne di non aver sbagliato dicendo appetito divoratrice”’ : 


Chi sa che pensa, chi sa che dice 
Prete Appetito Divoratrice. 

Forse egli medita nel nero cuore 
qualche vendetta sterminatore .. . 


1 Le parole ereditarie in -trice sono state rifatte in -trissa: cfr. Ascoli, Arch. 
glott. it., x, 256-260. 

? B. Migliorini, Lingua contemporanea, 3d ed., p. 60. 

* Abbondano percid negli scrittori toscaneggianti; ma anche in scrittori 
non toscani, in pagine di tono popolareggiante: A. Bocelli avverte che le 
frequenti desinenze in -tora in Baldini sono dovute all’influenza del romanesco 
(Rugantino, Milano 1942, Introduzione, p. xxiv). 

* Va anche avvertito che la desinenza in -frice pud servire a ravvivare il 
significato verbale di agente: a fattore corrispondono i femminili fattora e 
fattoressa nel significato usuale di ‘amministratore di beni rurali’ (in cui il 
sentimento della connessione con fare é obliterato), mentre si dice cavalla fat- 
trice, in cui si sente bene il rapporto fare: fattore : fattrice. 

5 Le veglie di Neri, Firenze 1882, p. 248. 

* Acqua passata, Firenze 1921 (e ristampe), p. 38. 
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Ora, quest’aneddoto non é isolato. Nelle lotte fra fascisti e anti- 
fascisti nel 1920, una canzone politica invocava il pugnal vendica- 
trice.? Un poeta dialettale senese descrive una cena nella Contrada 
dell’Aquila, dopo il Palio: 

E li a mangia nel mezzo de la via, 


anche ’] cavallo vincitrice e ’nfino 
du’ signore dell’aristorazia .. . ® 


Angelico Prati testimonia per il dialetto veneto della Valsugana 
uso di atrice nel significato di ‘attore’ e di cantatrice nel significato 
di ‘cantante’ (masch.)® 

Il mio bambino, quando aveva sette anni, venne una volta a 
chiedermi se a mio giudizio aveva maggior merito una bambina sua 
coetanea che aveva avuto l’idea di scavare un pozzetto, o lui che 
l’aveva fatto: “é meglio l’inventatrice o il costruitrice?”’ 

Nei secoli passati, non mancano tracce della medesima tendenza: 
Diomede Borghesi, nelle sue Lettere discorsive, che sono degli ultimi 
anni del Cinquecento, biasima il Dolce che “nel volgarizzamento 
delle Trasformazioni d’Ovidio disse Severo Ultrice,” e ricorda il verso 
d’un poetastro contemporaneo: 


In quei bei raggi beatrici, e cari! 


Forse non é da registrar qui una battuta del Pedante nel Mare- 
scalco dell’Aretino (11, se. 11): 

MarESCcALco... chi é stato? 

PrEDANTE.—La consorte del Cavaliere, il suo paggio traditrice, il 
suo segretario. 

In questo passo probabilmente il femminile non é un solecismo at- 
tribuito al pedante, ma un’insinuazione di lui contro il paggio, la 
quale trova anche pit oltre riscontro nell’epiteto di meretriculo (111, 
se. 11). 

Persino nel latino medievale troviamo qualche traccia del feno- 
meno: a Venezia, nel sec. XI, Giovanni Diacono parla di Vitale 
patriarca di Grado che nel giorno dell’Ascensione dell’anno 1000 





7F. Martini, Lettere, p. 564. 

§ M. Giovannelli, Sena vetus .. . nova, Siena 1910, p. 90. 

9A, Prati, L’italiano e il parlare della Valsugana, Roma 1916, p. 24. In 
nota é giustamente avvertito: ‘‘Nel valsuganotto mancano i nomi femminili in 
-trice . . . e si capisce quindi come potessero farsi strada i due spropositi citati 


sopra.” 
10 V. le pp. 166-167 dell’edizione di Roma, 1701. 
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riceve il doge Pietro Orseolo II, ‘‘cuius quoque dexteram victric? 
sancti Hermachorae signo condecoravit.””™ 

Insomma l’appetito divoratrice dell’aneddoto fuciniano, che non 
avrebbe alcuna importanza se fosse isolato, si colloca in una serie 
continua di “errori’; la “grammaire des fautes’”’ viene a testi- 
moniare la resistenza che la lingua popolare ha opposto e oppone a 
un suffisso dotto, estraneo alla sua compagine. 

A spinte diverse risalgono invece altri usi che a prima vista sem- 
brano ricollegarsi alla tendenza ora esaminata. 

Anzitutto l’uso di nomi d’agente maschili con significato promi- 
scuo: tipo che si pud illustrare con esempi classici e moderni: 


Auctor ego pudendi 
(Virg., Aen., xu, v. 159) 


dove |’“‘auctor” é Giunone;” 


E nulla a tanto intercessor si neghi 
(Tasso, Ger. lib., 11, st. 52) 


dove |’“intercessore” é Clorinda; “le mie mani di lavoratore e di 
artefice’’ (Matilde Serao, Suor Giovanna della Croce, prefazione, 
p. xv), dove il “lavoratore”’ é la stessa Serao. 

Il Tommaseo, nel suo Dizionario, avverte: “Di donna che sia 
scrittore potente e autorevole, pud dirsi autore, ma i Francesi ne 
abusano.”’ Si noti che egli stesso dice scrittore e non scrittrice: e con- 
sidera francesismo non l’uso, ma l’abuso di questa tendenza. La 
quale, se viene in qualche modo anch’ essa a diminuire il contingente 
dei nomi in -trice, nasce dalla tendenza espansiva del maschile e non 
da quella recessiva del femminile.“ 

Qualche apparente discordanza é anche prodotta dall’uso di nomi 
in -tore o in -trice per indicare oggetti 0, in genere, nozioni che non 
comportano riferimenti al sesso e quindi non sono suscettibili di 
mozione. 

Abbiamo visto pit su che fattore riferito ad uomini o ad animali 
pud avere tre femminili, ma fatlore come termine matematico (e 
con i! significato estensivo di ‘‘cid che contribuisce a produrre’’) ha 
significato neutro, e non é percid suscettibile di femminile: si dira 


" Cronache veneziane antichissime, ed. Monticolo, 1, p. 156. 

2 Cfr. il Forcellini, alle voci auctor e natriz. 

1% Ma quando |’avviso di una ditta fa notare che “le responsabilita della 
ditta vettore sono quelle stabilite dalle leggi vigenti,’’ lo fa per ignoranza del 
significato esatto di veltore o della possibilita della mozione vettore-vettrice. 
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che “la liberta é fattore di progresso” (e non fattrice o tanto meno 
fattora). 

Analogamente si spiegano giustapposizioni come treno-automotrice, 
uccello-perforatrice (il picchio) in cui automotrice e perforatrice sono 
nomi di oggetti, e percid senza possibilita di mozione (anche se 
foggiati in origine con una personificazione al femminile)."* 


II. Ostetrice > ostétrica 


Del latino obstétriz-icis non si hanno continuatori popolari negli 
idiomi romanzi. E anche quando la spinta dottrinale introdusse nel 
vocabolario italiano la parola ostetrice, essa non arrivé a penetrare 
nell’uso che molto superficialmente. 

Il Tommaseo-Bellini cita solo tre passi, tutti di volgarizzamenti 
trecenteschi, le Vite dei SS. Padri, la Bibbia, la Pistola di S. Giro- 
lamo; la Crusca non da esempi di ostetrice, probabilmente intendendo 
di riserbare la parola al Glossario. 

Spogli pil ampi permetterebbero di documentare |’uso, almeno 
saltuario, della parola fino a tutto il Settecento: l’usano il Sercambi 
nelle Novelle (32, ed. Renier), il Landino nella traduzione della 
Storia naturale di Plinio (libro xxxv), e ancora il Rao (Discorsz), 
il Bonarelli (Discorsi, p. 19), il Pignoria (Lettere), mons. Placido 
Carafa (Quares., pred. 6) il Tesauro (Cannocchiale, 10), il De Luca 
(Dottor volgare, 1v, 10, 29). 

Ancora |’Alfieri, nei Misogallo, epigr. 28 (1795), adopera il voca- 


bolo: 
... la Gallia é incinta 
di non mai nata Libertade interna, 
e fia pregnante eterna, 
benché |’Erinni rie le sien Lucine, 
e Ostetrici, le mille Guigliottine. 


Ma da parecchi indizi appare che gli scrittori che si sono serviti 
del termine lo sentivano come un latinismo estraneo all’uso comune: 
ora lo accompagnano con un sinonimo o una spiegazione (“‘servilla 
e aiutolla come ostetrice e balia, nella necessitade del parto,’’ Vite 
SS. Padri; ‘‘quella ostetrice, cioé che leva i fanciulli’’, Pistola di S. 
Girolamo), ora lo deformano (‘‘una donna ostiatrice, ovvero balia da 
levare fanciulli,’’ Sercambi). 


4 Invece, quando si é detto (1945) le unitd-cooperatori, non si é voluto 
dire ‘le unita militari che cooperano (con gli alleati),’ ma ‘le unita formate di 
cooperatori: si 6 foggiato cioé un composto di dipendenza ellittico. 

4% Trascrivo le indicazioni del Bergantini, Voci italiane d’autori approvati 
ece., Venezia 1745, s.v. 
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Persino in statuti scritti in latino si sente il bisogno di chiarire la 
parola: “obstetricum et seu mulierum vulgo nuncupatarum le com- 
madri” (Statuta communitatis Regit, Reggio 1501, vit, 24)."* 

Che la parola fosse estranea all’uso, si ricava anche dalla testi- 
monianza del Garzoni, Piazza universale, disc. 130: 


“T Latini, come Terentio nell’Andria, chiamano Obstetrices, quelle donne, le 
quali il volgo nomina per Comari... . ’!” 


La mancanza di una famiglia verbale a cui riconnettere la parola 
impediva, anche, di riconoscere distintamente in essa il suffisso 
-trice: levatrice si riconnetteva con levare, e invece ostetrice non si 
sapeva analizzare. 

Ma intanto a fianco del raro aggettivo ostetricio (che si legge per 
esempio nella Difesa della Commedia del Divino poeta di Iacopo 
Mazzoni, 1573), nasceva un altro aggettivo, ostétrico, per analogia 
degli innumerevoli aggettivi sdruccioli in -ico. La 5* edizione della 
Crusca cita un passo di Leon Battista Alberti in cui la parola gia 
figurerebbe: 


“..i0 ard a descrivervi precetti di medicina ed insegnarvi essere, come 
dicevano gli antichi, ostetraci’’** 


A me sembra indubitabile che in questo passo la parola si debba 
intendere come un sostantivo femminile, da aggiungere all’esemplifi- 
cazione data pil su e da leggere piana, e non come un aggettivo 
maschile da leggere sdrucciolo. Per l’aggettivo, l’esempio pit antico 
che per ora mi riesce di allegare é nel titolo del volume di Giuseppe 
Vespa, Dell’ arte ostetrica: trattato, Firenze 1761. 

Appoggiandosi a questo aggettivo, nell’Ottocento si é fissato |’uso 
di ostétrico sost. m. ‘chirurgo specialista delle operazioni di parto,’ 
ostétrica sost. f. ‘levatrice,’ mentre per la specialita @ prevalso il 
nome antico di ostetricia."® 

Comunque, la vitalita relativamente scarsa di -trice appare evi- 
dente anche in questo caso. 

Bruno MIGLIoRINI 


Universita di Firenze 


6 Citato da P. Sella, Glossario latino-emiliano, Citta del Vaticano 1937, 
p. 236. 

17 Comare é tuttora il nome pit diffuso nell’Italia settentrionale per indi- 
care la ‘levatrice’: cfr. la carta 705 dell’ Atlante di Jaberg e Jud. 

18 Della famiglia, libro II, p. 110 dell’ed. Mancini (p. 173 dell’ed. Pellegrini- 
Spongano). 

1# Similmente in spagnolo; mentre il francese ha obstétrique sost. f. per la 
specialita. obstéirical per |’agg. e obstétricien per il nome dello specialista. 








AB AND THE SURVIVAL OF THE LATIN 
GENITIVE IN OLD ITALIAN 


NTONIO MEZZACAPPA advances the theory! that the use of 
the oblique case in Old French and of the single case in Old Ital- 
ian, without a preposition, to express the genitive relation goes back 
to a use of ab, which is said to have disappeared by reason of absorp- 
tion when used after first-declension nouns. 

I find myself definitely in agreement with Mezzacappa for what 
concerns the survival of ab in Romance. Despite the claims of 
Grandgent,’” ab does not seem to have disappeared from the Romance 
languages. It survives to the present day in Provengal and Catalan 
ab, amb, used in the sense of “twith.”’ (These forms are claimed to 
have come from apud, but the evidence for this is doubtful.) In 
early Old French, ab appears likewise with the meaning of “with” 
(never “from” or “of’’).4 Why should we accept Old French ab as 
coming from apud when apud appears in Old French as od?* For 
what concerns Italian, the survival of ab seems attested, though only 
in the combined form de ab (daba, da).5 

However, the absorption of a (<ab) in such expressions as de la 
camera a suum patrem>de la cameraa som padre>de la chambre son 
pedre seems controverted by the fact that prepositional a remains 
unchanged in French, while the final -a of first-declension nouns 
turns into mute -e. Absorption of the strong prepositional a by the 
weak, unstressed final mute -e is unlikely. We should rather expect 
the opposite to take place, with elision of the final mute -e of the 
noun, and a resultant chambr’a son pedre. Lastly, the analogy whereby 
this disappearance of the preposition a would be extended to cases 
where an original final -a did not precede the preposition (la maison 
a son pedre >la maison son pedre) seems questionable. 

Furthermore, the use of the oblique case (not the accusative!) 
without a preposition in the genitive function is so abundantly at- 
tested in the Vulgar Latin documents of France as to be beyond 
question,® while the use of ab to indicate possession is not apparent 


! Jtalica, xxiv, 3, 248-250. 

2 An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, 10, 39. 

§ Oaths of Strasbourg: et ab Ludher nul plaid nunquam prindrai; also Pas- 
sion, 182, 260, 427, 451, 488, 504; Léger, 8, 228. 

‘ Alexis, strophe 43, 122, et pass.; Roland, pass. 

5 Pei, The Italian Language (Columbia, N. Y., 1941), 116. 

* Pei, The Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern France (N. Y., 


1932), 218-222. 
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in Vulgar Latin writings;’ on the contrary, the use of ad to replace 
ab or to denote possession is fairly common.* 

With respect to the theory that the practice of denoting possession 
without any preposition in Italian spread from remnants of the 
Latin genitive, Mezzacappa states that I do not explain how such a 
construction evolved. At the risk of being repetitious, I may here 
summarize the evolution I traced in Lingua Nostra.® 

While French preserves final -s and first merges, then drops all 
final vowels save -a, Italian drops final -s and keeps a considerable 
measure of distinction in final vowels. Consequently, the French 
documents of the 8th century show a strong tendency to use a single 
oblique case in all oblique functions, including the genitive, while 
the Italian documents of the same period show a rather careful con- 
servation of masculine genitive singular forms in -2. This state of 
affairs is reflected in the two Romance languages themselves when 
their vernacular documents begin to appear: French uses the oblique 
without a preposition in the genitive function; Italian shows, down 
to the 13th century, the conservation of genitive forms in -7. For 
the examples, which are fairly numerous, the reader is referred to the 
original Lingua Nostra article. 

The following statistical comparison, which was not available at 
the time of the Lingua Nostra article, is instructive: 

The original French eighth-century documents of Tardif’s collec- 
tion have a total of 108 masculine proper names used in the genitive 
function. The Classical -2 ending appears in only 19 of these (18% 
of all cases) ; while in 89 cases (82% of the total) it is replaced by the 
oblique ending -o.'° 

The Italian eighth-century documents appearing in Bonelli’s 
Codice diplomatico longobardo have 130 masculine proper names used 
in the genitive function. Among these, the Classical ending in -i 
appears in 77 cases (59% of the total); it is replaced by the oblique 
-o ending in 15 instances (11% of the total); while the remaining 38 
cases (30% of the total) consist of Longobardic names used in the 


7R. W. Scott, The Prepositions ab, apud and cum (Tokyo, 1937), 48-49, 
60, 62; he speaks also of the fact that a (ab) was reinforced in Vulgar Latin by 
being constantly used with the final -b, and specifically mentions that a <ad 
was felt to be quite distinct from ab. 

§ Pei, The Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern France, 238- 
241. 

* Lingua Nostra, 1, 4, 101-103. 

10 Pei, The Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern France, 377. 
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genitive relation without any Latin ending (Vualterat, Vulfram, 
etc.).1 

This discrepancy in two sets of contemporary documents which 
in other respects present largely identical phenomena is striking, and 
seems to point definitely to the later separate trends of the two 
Romance languages. It may be added that ab is never used to express 
the genitive relation, with proper or with common nouns, in either 


set of documents. 
Mario A. Per 


Columbia University 


1! These figures are drawn from an approved but as yet unpublished Co- 
lumbia doctoral dissertation by Robert Politzer, entitled A Study of the Lan- 
guage of the Eighth-Century Lombardic Documents. 
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NEW ARIOSTIANA 


_— pieces of sixteenth-century Ariostiana have recently been 
discovered in the Houghton Library of Harvard University: two 
are minor works derived from the Orlando furioso and heretofore 
known to bibliographers as titles only; the third is a copy of the 
rare first printing of six of Ariosto’s capitoli. The first work bears the 
intriguing title: 
DVE / ALFABETTI / VNO CONTRA / LE DONNE. / Et l’altro in suo 


fauore. / Cauati dal famosissimo Ariosto. / IN TRIVIGI. / Appresso 
Fabritio Zanetti. MDCI. / Con licenza de’ Superiori.' 


I give below the texts of the two Alfabetti in parallel columns so that 
the paired character may be clear. Rhymes, often even rhyme- 
words, are identical. I have indicated the canto and stanza for the 
lines whose source I have identified, adding an asterisk to indicate 
lines which have been slightly altered and a question mark for cases 
where the suggested source is so different as to make it questionable. 
A check of all the minor works has failed to reveal a single line taken 
from them: Ariosto is clearly famosissimo solely as the author of the 
Furioso. It will be noticed at once that the author has cheated in 
claiming that his cento is really drawn from Ariosto: less than a 
quarter of the lines find their source in him.? The poet has preferred 
to write his own lines rather than to hunt further. Indeed, judging 
from the many usable lines in the Furioso which he has neglected, 
one wonders if he perhaps tired of his task when it was but partially 
completed and hence elected to finish it on his own. 


Alfabetto contra le Donne. Alfabetto in lode delle Donne. 
Apra l’orecchie ogn'vn, ch'audiésa chieggio Ahi qu&t’é grau’ error quel, che far veggio 
Ch’'io vo mostrarui & questa nostra etate A queste lingue false, e scelerate, 
Quanto di biasmo degne, e inutil siate Che offuscano l'honor, che meritate, 
Donne, e voi che le dine hauete in preggio. Donne, e voi che le déne hauete in preggio. 
Ben si pud dir per pestilensa al mondo Ben si pud dir che l'huom sarebbe al fondo, 
Tu sia venuto, sesso abominoso, Se non fosse tal sesso dilettoso, 


1 Houghton Library Call Number: 26222.43.25*. It is a quarto pamphlet, 
14.0 X9.0 ems. I am indebted to Dr. Arnold Weinberger of the Houghton 
Library staff for drawing this work to my attention. 

2 In the main, he has taken only “alphabet lines’ and lines rhyming with 
them. It would be rash to claim that I have identified all the source lines. But 
the finding of another dozen, or even two dozen, would not alter the conclu- 


sion. 
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16, 23* 


27, 121 


13, 20* 


27, 117 


27, 108 


37, 74 


44, 1? 
33, 55? 


44, 1* 


24, 37 


43, 4* 
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Per pena, e per martir graue, e noioso 
De l'huom, che senza te, saria giocondo. 


Che pudica sia mai tu non puoi dire: 
Ma dishonesta, e instabile di fede, 
Et veramente son come si vede, 
Degne, prima che nascan, di morire. 


Danni, e ruine son da donna nate, 
Et rare quelle c’hanno il cor sincero, 
Ma sono per natura, A dirti il vero, 
Temerarie, crudeli inique, e ingrate. 


Et se aleuna di lor par men proterua, 
Non lo fa perche ti ama, né ti apprezza, 
Ma ti lusinga, finge, e ti accarezza 
Tanto, che al suo bisogna se ne serua. 


Femina sempre mai ruppe la fede, 
Anzi il mancar in lor é@ vitio tale, 
Che ogni promessa sua gli é disleale, 
O infelice, 5 miser chi ti crede. 


Gran sciocchezza, e giuditio poco, e lieue 

Si vede in lor, se tu gli poni cura, 

C’han quasi tutte vn vitio per natura, 

Che sempre inchina & quel, che m™~ far deue. 


Hor esser ti de’ miei detti, e questi 
Potrian esser cagion trarti di pianto, 
Che non poi far cosa pid degna, quanto 
Spegner si brutte abominose pesti. 


In lor la ueritade in tutto é estinta, 

In lor son gli homicidij, e le rapine, 

Et quando ben t’hauran condotto al fine 
Non si uede amicitia se non finta. 


Krita* non é@ in giouine, né in vecchia: 

Ma furor, crudelta, e vendetta ria, 

Et per segno A tal mostri conuerria 
Tagliarle il naso, e l'una, e l'altra orecchia. 


Lascia ogni speme, ch’elle mai ti ceda 
Per gentilezza, 5 per costumi rari, 
Ma t&to auare son, che per danari 


A un uecchio, A un brutto, A un mostro si da in 


[preda. 


Mai da donna hauerai altro che doglia; 
Perche contrarie son al nostro intento, 
Che uogliono essequir il suo contrario,‘ 
Vada al trauerso 6 al dritto, oue si voglia. 


Non mirano A ricchezze, d A parentati, 
Né del consorte le uirtad gradite: 
Ma per un seruo uil sono infinite 
Quelle, che i lor mariti hanno lasciati. 


’ The K must be pronounced Ka. 
‘ The rhyme scheme is here violated. 


Senza delqual il viuer sia noioso, 
Schiera gentil che pur adorna il mondo. 


Che questa sia impudica, non puoi dire, 
Ma di honesta di continenza herede, 
Et son per sua virta, per sua mercede, 
Degne di fama eterna conseguire. 


Danni, e ruine mai per donne nate 

Non son perc’hanno vn animo sincero, 

Di cortesi, benigne, e grate in vero 

Molte hor ne sono, e pid gid ne son state. 


Et se alcuna di lor ti proterua, 

Lo fa perche i] suo honor ama, e apprezza 
Che sa che fingi amar la sua bellezza, 

Per far che il tuo desio contenta, e serua. 


Femina é tal, che per seruar la fede, 
Prima elegge il morir per minor male, 
Et ogni sua promessa osserua A tale, 
Che felice, e contento chi gli crede. 


Gran sciocchezza A nominarle tutte lieue, 
Poi che si vede in pid d’vna scrittura 
Di tante, e tante, a cui la fama dura, 
Verso vna trista, che biasmar si deue. 


Hor esser ci dé, che in vita resti 

Le donne, che da noi sia amate quanto 
Amar si pud, perd che portan vanto 
Di gentilezza, e di costumi honesti. 


In lor la falsitade in tutto é estinta, 
In lor vi son le gratie pelligrine, 
Et quando prouerai la donna al fine 


La é per seguirti in vita, e in morte accinta. 


Kra’ ti sia la giovine, e la vecchia 

Per diletto, gouerno, e cortesia, 

E se biasmate son da lingua ria, 
Volgeti, e tura l’vna, e l’altra orecchia. 


Lascia di dirne mal, ma fa che ceda 

Il senso a la ragion, ed anco impari, 
Se donna acquisti di costumi rari, 

O troppa cara, 5 troppo eccelsa preda. 


Mai donna fu contraria A nostra voglia 
Ma piacer prende d’ogni nostro intento, 
De l’'amor nostro prende il suo contento, 
Né fa modo trouar che se ne scioglia. 


Non ti ammirar se de i mariti ingrati 
Son stati repulsati da infinite, 

Odian le moglie, e sempre stanno in lite, 
Douriano amar volendo esser amati. 
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Ogni uirtd é da lor posta in oblio, 

Et ogni gran difetto in loro appare, 
Et fra gli enormi ancor son da notare 
Di furto ancor oltre ogni uitio rio. 


Per loro é carco di miserie il mondo, 
In lor si scopron odii, sdegni, ed ire, 
Né mille lingue a pien potrebber dire, 


Cid che le donne hanno fra loro d'immondo. 


Quanti infelici mirano 4 le rose, 

De le dipinte guancie, dishoneste, 
Acconciate con arte sol da queste, 
Importune, superbe, e dispettose. 


Risguarda a pien tutta la turba folta 
Del sesso feminil, che uederai, 

Che A tutti, che le seguon sempre mai, 
Poco guadagno, e perdita uscir molta. 


Si come il uiso si mostrasse il core, 

Si uederia quante son donne inconstante, 
Che godono de] straccio de l'amante, 
Non che |’apprezzi, 6 che gli porti amore. 


Taccia chi loda questa simil setta, 
Perche vaneggia, ed erra, a dirti il uero, 
Che, se a i costumi suoi uolgo il pensiero, 
Veggio che non pud far cosa perfetta. 


Vardati ben quand'hanno humido il ciglio, 
Che’! pianto feminil é pien d'inganni, 

Et si pud dir che sono a’ nostri danni 
Priue d’amor, di fede, e di consiglio. 


Essempio ui sia, quel che l’Ariosto disse, 
Quando yolse scoprir i suoi difetti, 

Et perd osserui ogn’vn suoi saggi detti, 
Che oue femine son, son liti e risse. 


Ir tanti, d foglie tante ha mai concesso 
La uaga Primauera nel fiorire, 

Quanti i difetti che si potrian dire 

In onta, e in biasmo del femineo sesso. 


Zuccaro non sperar: ma assentia, e fele, 
Dal falso amor di queste scelerate, 

Io posso dir di quante io n’habbia amate 
Non n’habbia mai trouata una fidele. 


Et s’io ud dir di lor ogni delitto 

Ogni astutia, ogni frode ogni malia, 
Ogni inganno, portar proprio seria 
Nottole & Athene, e Cocodrilli A Egitto. 


Contrarie son, con l’opre sue nefande, 
Al bel viuer honesto fra le gente: 

Ma i suoi pensieri uoglion solamente 
Suoni, canti, vestir, giuochi, e uiuande. 
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Ogni vitio da lor é posto in oblio, 
Né furto alcun in lor si pud notare, 
Anzi che tutte sono a contemplare, 
Dipinte de pietade il viso pio. 


Per loro il sesso human fatto é fecondo, 
Che senza donne conuerria finire, 

Doue che A piena voce potiam dire, 
C’hauer pud dofia pid di buono al mondo. 


Quante donne gentili, e gloriose 

Son ne le antiche historie manifeste, 

Et quante hoggi ne son di saggie, e honeste, 
Ne i secoli auuenir miracolose? 


Restate di dir mal, ahi turba stolta, 
Che il sesso feminil é degno asai, 
Ne sara ver che si comporte mai 
Tanta licenza che v’hauete tolta. 


Sciocco é ben chi non mira al gran valore 
Di tante donne stabili, e prestante, 

Che per vna che biasmi, e prestante,® 

Di cento potra dir degne d’honore. 


Taccia chi biasma cosa tanto eletta, 
Che ben dimostra hauer stolto pensiero, 
Non ui é pid’ degna creatura in uero, 
Poi che natura femina uien detto. 


Vardati ben attendi al mio consiglio, 

Non batter donna mai, ne farli danni, 
Perche le fiere, e i mostri empi, e i tiranni 
Moue & pietade il lor humido ciglio. 


Essempio sia A punto che |’ Ariosto scrisse 
Nel principio de’ suoi romanci eletti, 

Le donne prima, poi voltd i suoi detti 

Ai cauaglier A l’'arme, e d'Amor disse. 


Irira tanto il bel femineo sesso, 

In costumi, in virta, che ancor gioire 
Vedrassi il mondo, e l'eta d'or uenire, 
Ne alcun di dirne mal sara concesso. 


Zuccaro haurai, e manna, ambrosia, e mele 
Dal dolce amor di queste donne ornate, 

Et chi non n’ha non dé chiamarle ingrate, 
Ma darne colpa al suo destin crudele. 


Et s’‘io uorrd narrar ogni profitto, 

Ogni dolcezza, gratia, e cortesia, 

Che procede da lor sarA pazzia, 

Che pid dotti di me gia l'han descritto. 


Con tutte l’opre sue degne, e ammirande, 
Le danse, i canti, e i suoni, fra le gente 
Son per darci piacer honestamente, 

Il che a gli amanti gli @ commodo grande. 


5’ This word, repeating the one above, is presumably a misprint. 
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Romper questa opinion si falsa debbia 
La ragion, e sgannato il mondo reste, 
Perche se l’huom fusse senza queste 
Sarebbe fumo ogni disegno, e nebbia. 


IL FINE 


Romper la Parca hormai tal stame debbia, 
Et lieui questo seme, e questa peste, 
Accid che il mondo illeso, e netto reste, 
Che ir possan tutte come al uento nebbia. 


One wonders who wrote the poems and at what time. The Hough- 
ton Library copy is dated 1601. But the title is given in the Agnelli- 
Ravegnani Annali delle edizioni Ariostee® as follows: 


Due Alphabeti [sic], uno contro le Donne et ]’altro in suo favore, cavati dal 
famosissimo Ariosto. Venitia appresso V. et A. Vincenti. 


A different publisher and no date! The Vincenti are known, aias, for 
only two works.’ As neither is dated, it is impossible to attack the 
problem from this angle. Tosi,* recording the Vincenti edition, sug- 
gests the date of 1540, but without support. 

Fabritio Zanetti, the publisher of the Houghton copy, is also an 
enigma. Did he merely reprint an earlier work, or is his the first 
edition? A Zanetti family, printers and calligraphers by trade, is 
recorded during the course of the sixteenth century.® But the busi- 
ness passed out of the hands of Camillo Zanetti in 1582; and he had 
no legitimate sons. Are we dealing with a bastard? On the other 
hand, a Zanetti printed a book at Roveredo in 1673.!° Perhaps our 
man is a forebear. But limiting ourselves to known facts, we have 
only the present work from his press and one other of a similarly 
light nature, bound in the same volume in the Houghton Library." 
Zanetti proves an unfruitful approach to the problem of dating the 


work. 
The theme of the poem, a part of the famous dispute on women, 


6G. Agnelli and G. Ravegnani, Annali delle edizioni Ariostee, Bologna, 
Zanichelli, 1933, mu, 181. 

7 Ester Pastorello, Tipografi, Editori, Librai a Venetia nel secolo XVI, 
Florence, Olschki, 1924, entry 463. 

8G. Melzi and P. A. Tosi, Bibliografia dei Romanzi di Cavalleria in versi e 
in prosa italiani ..., Milan, Daelli, 1865, p. 10. 

®G. Fumagalli, Giunte e correzioni al Lexicon typographicum Italiae 
(Firenze, Olschki, 1905), Florence, Olschki, 1939, article ‘“Camaldoli,’”’ and 
Roberto Cessi, ‘‘Bartolomeo'e Camillo Zanetti tipografi e calligrafi,’’ Archivio 
Veneto-Tridentino, vit (1926), 174-182. 

10 G. Fumagalli, Lexicon typographicum Italiae, Dictionnaire, geographique 
d’Italiae pour servir a l'histoire de ’imprimerte dans ce pays, Florence, Olschki, 
1905, p. 360, article ‘‘Roveredo.”’ 

1 OPERA NVOVA / ET DILETTEVOLE. / Chiamata Auuertimenti di 
quelli, che / amano le Cortigiane. / Posta in luce per me Ottauio Galasso / Ro- 
mano. / IN TRIVIGI / Appresso Fabritio Zanetti. M.DC. / Con licenza de’ 


Superiori. 


26, 47* 
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is a recurrent one.” It is not necessary to suppose a date early or 
late in the century on this aecount. And works drawn from Ariosto 
by taking appropriate lines here and there are also common through- 
out the century.“ While it is true that they become more frequent 
toward 1600, one at least is listed from 1546. 

Only one piece of evidence suggests a time for the composition of 
the work. In the poem in favor of ladies, the third quatrain from 
the end contains the word Cocodrilli in a line taken from Ariosto 
which proves to be significant. The Houghton Library possesses 
twenty-four editions of the Furioso published between 1532 and 
1601. Eighteen of these are prior to 1572: every one shows Crocodili. 
But in five of the six editions“ between 1572 and 1601 Cocodrili is 
the form used, except in the case of an edition of 1585 (Venice, 
Giorgio Angelieri), where the form is precisely that of our cento: 
Cocodrilli. Oddly enough, the edition of 1516, with perfect impar- 
tiality, combines the two forms: crocodilli! What appears to have 
happened in the editions late in the century is but a continuance of 
a trend already present in Ariosto himself: a tendency to revise in 
favor of Tuscan forms. His own shift from double to single 1 in the 
present case, a reversal of that trend, was rescinded by his later 
editors, and a change in fashion has taken place returning the r 
to its etymological position. While these points do not amount to 
conclusive proof that the Alfabettt are of 1572 or later—for written 
earlier, they, too, might have been affected by the change—it does 
authorize this suggestion, with particular emphasis upon 1585 or 





later. 
The form of the poem allies it both to the acrostic tradition and 


to that of the risposti. Concerning the latter, Girolamo Ruscelli, 
writing in 1559." observes: 


12 Cf., among many others, P. Lorenzetti, ‘‘La Bellezza e l’amore nei trat- 
tati del Cinquecento,’”’ Annali della R. Scuola normale superiore di Pisa, 
xxvii (1922), fase. 1 and “‘La Donna presso gli scrittori del Cinquecento,”’ 
Rivista d'Italia, xvur (1914), fase. 7; G. R. Marchesi, ‘‘Le Polemiche sul sesso 
femminile ne’ secoli XVI e XVII,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
xxxv (1910), 362-369. 

13 Cf. Agnelli-Ravegnani, op. cit., 1, 179 ff. 

144 The exception is an edition of 1580. 

% This point has been carefully analyzed recently. Cf. B. Migliorini, ‘‘Sulla 
lingua dell’ Ariosto,’”’ [talica, xx11 (1946), 152—160. 

16 G. Ruscelli, Jl Rimario del Signor Girolamo Ruscelli, Nel quale con con- 
fondata, e facile maniera si prescrive il Modo di comporre perfettamente in Versi 
nella lingua Italiana. I am citing from an edition published Jn Venetia, Per a 


Prodocimo, MDCLXXXVIII, p. 111. 
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Hanno i Moderni ritrovato un’altro modo di far risposte, e questo é di 
pigliar ordinatemente tutte le medesime parole ultime, che sono nelle rime 
della proposta; e in esse far finire i Versi della risposta quasi alla stessa guisa, 
che si fa nelle Sestine, ond’io credo, che i nostri habbian trovato questo modo, 
il quale certo é artificioso et bellissimo, quando é ben fatto, e ch’i Versi con 
tutte le parole loro vi si veggan bene accomodati, e non duramente, e stirac- 
chiati, come se ne veggon molte. 


Our poems would have received only mild approbation from Ruscelli, 
who set his standards higher than a mere equivalence of rhyme. 

As for the acrostic character of the work, the alphabet is that used 
by Renaissance printers for the signatures of a book, including K, 
X, and Y, all three being cleverly handled by the unknown poet. 
There remain, however, the last three quatrains beginning, respec- 
tively, with FE, C, and R in both poems. If these designate the 
author, or his mistress, or a friend, I have not been able to deter- 
mine it.?” 

But if the examination of the data has revealed little about the 
background of the poems, the poems themselves have added their 
bit toward filling in the picture sketched so eloquently by Zagaria:'* 

Chi avra a tessere un giorno, che auguriamo non lontano, la storia completa 
della fortuna goduta dal Furioso in Italia, avra insieme a notare come |’ef- 
ficacia esercitata dall’affascinante poema rappresentativo del nostro Rinasci- 


mento fosse cosi prepotente da estendersi a ogni genere di poesia coltivato 
nel secolo XVI. 


x* * * 


Bound in the same volume with the preceding work in the Hough- 
ton Library is a further small pamphlet of identical dimensions, en- 
titled: 

LAMENTO / D’OLIMPIA / Abbandonata dal crudel Bireno, / nell’Isola 


Deserta. / IN VENETIA, M. DC. IX. / Appresso Gio. Battista Bonfadino. 
/ Con Licentia de’ Superiori. 


The Agnelli-Ravegnani Annali record the title but speak of it as 
unfindable. It proves to be a very bad printing of stanzas 1-34 of 
canto X of the Furioso. Its most serious error is in stanza 4, line 2, 
where crudele has been substituted for fedele, giving a reading which 


17 The C is tempting in that one of the most prolific of the authors of centos 
drawn from Ariosto was named Croce, but unfortunately his given names were 
Giulio Cesare. Also, the great Capilupi family, one at least of whom was made 
cittadino romano, indulged in the same game with Virgil. But I cannot find an 
E. Capilupi, romano, who would be a likely candidate. Cf. Tullia Leporace, 
I Manoscritti capilupiani della Biblioteca nazionale centrale di Roma, Rome, 
Libreria dello Stato, 1939. 

18 R. Zagaria, ‘‘Appunti ariosteschi,’’ La Romagna, 1905, fasc. 2. 
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must have puzzled those who purchased the pamphlet! The other 
deviations from the text are minor. 


* »* * 


The Houghton Library also possesses three of the early printings 
of Ariosto’s Rime. As no variorum edition exists for these works, I 
give below a tabulation of the variants in the three texts in question, 
coupled with a notation of the readings adopted by Fatini in his 
definitive edition.’® Fatini’s long period of study devoted to these 
works has made him the recognized authority on the subject. 
In numerous publications,?® he has discussed the general character 
of the various early editions and has attempted to evaluate them. 
His own edition represents his determination of what the readings 
should be. But the opportunity to consider some of the original 
texts demonstrates how arbitrary Fatini had to be and offers inter- 
esting possibilities for other determinations of what the text should 
be. 

A brief recapitulation of Fatini’s conclusions on the validity of the 
various sources is indispensable. Probably the first printing of any of 
Ariosto’s Rime was the following text: 

FORZE D’AMORE / OPERA NOVA NEL / la quale si cdtiene sei Capi- 
toli / di Messer Lodouico Ario- / sto, sopra diuersi soggetti / non piu venuti 
in luce / intitulata le forze / D’amore. / Con altri Capitoli, Sonetti, Stram 
/ botti, Madrigali, Barzelette, / d’altri Auttori soprava / rii e diuersi pro- 
po- / siti. Nouamente / stampati ad in / stantia di / HYPPOLITO / FER- 
RARESE. / MDXXXVII.”" 


Confining our attention to the six capitoli contained here, we find 
that the last two are not printed elsewhere and were long considered 
spurious. But the first four do recur and bear witness to the existence 
of two manuscripts differing from each other and from that used by 
Hyppolito. The heirs of Ariosto, on the one hand, entrusted to the 
printer Coppa those papers in their possession. He brought out one 
edition in 1546”, and in the following year, a further one,” essentially 


1° Lirica, edited by G. Fatini, Bari, Laterza, 1924. 

*0 Cf. G. Fatini, ‘Per un’ edizione critica delle Rime di Ludovico Ariosto,”’ 
Rassegna crit. della lett. ital., xv (1910), 19-54; “‘Su la fortuna e l’autenticita 
delle Liriche di Ludovico Ariosto,”” Supplemento 22-23 del Giornale storico della 
lett. ital.; ‘‘Le Rime di Ludovico Ariosto,” loc. cit., Supplemento 26. 

1 Houghton Library Call Number: *IC5. Ar434. 537f. Here again I am 
indebted to Dr. Weinberger for pointing out this extremely rare book. 

2 LE RIME DI M. LO / DOVICO ARIOSTO NON / piu uiste, e nuova- 
mente stampate a in- / stantia di Iacopo Modanese, cio 2 / SONETTI. MADRI- 
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the same as the first, but differing in a few readings and correcting 
some typographical errors while adding a few new ones. The edition 
of 1546 is, for Fatini, the editio princeps, the 1547 one being a close 
second but perhaps representing some tampering on the part of 
Coppa. I give the variants from both of these editions in my tabula- 
tions, as well as those from the Forze d’amore. 

A third manuscript is the presumptive original from which two 
related ones now in the Ferrara Library were derived.” As I have not 
been able to examine these, I have had to omit them from my 
tabulations. But an examination of the data which are presented 
permits establishing for the six capitoli in question a reading which is 
not always that of the Fatini edition. 

In order to facilitate the use of the tabulations, I have indicated 
the form which seems preferable by italicizing it and those like it in 
the other columns. I give the six poems in the order in which they 
are printed in the Forze d’amore.*® 


O piu che’l giorno a me lucida e clara* 


Line Forze d’amore 1546 1547 Fatini 

4 frutti furti furti furti 

5 voi vurt vut vut 

7 Sono Sonno Sonno Sonno 
12 appresse appresso appresso presso 
17 andate andaste andaste andate 
20 cingesti cingeste cingeste cingete 
21 ove onde onde ove 
24 lasso l’arso Varso l’arso 
26 Lindi gl Indi gl Indi Vindi 
26 Sabet Sabet Sabet sabei 
27 in rogo al logo al rogo al rogo 











GALI. / CANZONI. STANZE. / CAPITOLI. / In Vinegia con Priuilegio 
del Sommo Pontefice, / e del Eccelso Senato Veneto. M D XL VI. Houghton 
Library Call Number: *IC5. Ar 434. B546a. 

% RIME DI / M. LODOVICO ARIOSTO. / M D XL VII. Houghton 
Library Call Number: *1C5. Ar 434. 546rb. 

24 MS della Bibliot. Civ. di Ferrara, n. 64 and MS, n. 365, coded in Fatini’s 
works as, respectively, F; and F). 

*% In order not to clutter the tables with unnecessary data, the following 
types of variants have not been transcribed or, when transcribed in connection 
with another word, have not been given weight: use of apostrophes and of 
capitals at the start of lines; minor spelling variations, especially the use of 
accent marks; haphazard use of o for u and of the forms gli, li, etc. or the pres- 
ence or absence of initial h. As the Forze d’amore regularly prints vowels which 
should be elided (dire de, when dir de is clearly meant), it has not seemed rele- 
vant to indicate it each time. Finally, I have not transcribed all the obvious 
typographical errors, contenting myself with giving enough of those in the 
Forze to indicate the careless character of the type-setting and proof-reading. 

% Edition of 1546: begins on 29 verso and is n. VII. Edition of 1547: begins 
on 32 recto and is n. VI. Fatini edition: n. VIII. 
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27 in che ove ove in che 
31. di de de de’ 
52 quando un quando a un quando a un quando a un 
56 breve e il breve 2 il breve é il brieve il 
57 lungi senza lunghi e senza lunghi e senza lunghi e senza 
Ne la stagion che’l bel tempo rimena*’ 

8 cerecando rorando rorando rorando 

10 Veta feconda lieta e feconda lieta e feconda lieta e feconda 
15 e.d.s.p.edura e.d.s. p.edura e. p.d.s.edura*® e.d.s. p.edura 
16 solitari fidi 8. € fidi 8. e. fidi 8. € fidi 

18 sicur sicura securo”? sicura 

19 templicitharei tempi Citharei tempi Citheret templi citerei 
21 gurido Gnido (Gnido Gnido 
21 amathonte Amatiiunte*® Amathunte Amatunte 
21 ede Sabei e di Sabet e di Sabet e de’ sabei 
23 ~«vid’ anzo Vi danza Vi danza® Vi danzod 
23 le rame gli rami li rami li rami 
26 larborsel UV Arbuscel l’arbuscel l’arbuscel 
26 propose prepose prepose prepose 
27 di Rimanto d’ Erimanto d’ Erimantho d’ Erimanto 
28 queste® questa questa queste 
29 stavanoinfeste stanno, edinfeste stanno, edinfeste stavano e in feste 
30 = benedicon benedicon benedicon benediron® 
30 tal hor talhor talhor tra lor 
32 brun bruma bruma bruma 
38 fra terra fra tema fra tema fra tema 
41 resta cessa cessa cessa 
46 regni segni segni segni 
47 il sacro lauro Vv Arbuscel Vv Arbuscel il sacro Lauro 
49 Nettuno Vertuno*®® Vertuno Vertunno 
49 pomena Pomona Pomona Pomona 
50 Driada, Napee D.eN. Die N. d.en. 
51 nova fronda nove fronde nove fronde nuova fronde 
52  soccorra soccorran soccorran soccorran 
53 +l’arbor il Lauro il Lauro l’arbor 

De la mia negra penna in fregio d’oro™ 
1 il in in in 


27 Edition of 1546: begins on 24 verso and is n. II. Edition of 1547: begins 
on 27 recto and is n. IT. Fatini edition: n. IIT. 

28 Although the edition of 1547 usually represents a correction of the earlier 
one, I incline here to agree with Fatini, who must have considered this re- 
versal of the order a mere slip. 

29 This form, substantially identical with that of the Forze, seems required 
by rules of agreement for gender, despite the form adopted by Fatini. 

30 Would it not seem preferable to leave the 1546 spelling? 

31 While the past tense adopted by Fatini is not impossible, surrounding 
tenses make this seem more likely. 

82 Although the editions of 1546 and 1547 both give a singular and are to be 
considered authoritative, the meaning seems to require a departure from them, 
as adopted by Fatini. 

83 Is Fatini’s form perhaps only a typographical error? 

4 Edition of 1546: begins on 25 verso and is n. III. Edition of 1547: begins 
on 28 recto and is n. III. Fatini edition: n. IV. 
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7 in gli altri 
9 lui 
11 volsi 
11 chuiderne 
12 invide 
12 cruciose 
13 frigiada 
20 in modesti 
24 + «vorria 


28 asconde 
29 quell’atto 


31 de 

35 Nude 
36 ©ferno 
37 fuora 
37. altra 


39 cercasse 


5 per stecchi 


14 par che 
15 venen 
17. de 


22 altro medicine 
24 reclina 

27 =i riforza 

29 festa, in gioco 
32. divisi 

32 vivi in pene 
33 haveran 


36 buono 

38 era 

39 a 

43 Reno 

44 deveria 

45 error 

48 parecchiasse 
48 pena 


49 breve spazto 

51 da crescermi 

52 cor non ne 

52 nomichel m. hor 


52 trahen 
54 fini 

56 ir mi 
56 adrieto 
57 ch’a 

63 ne 

63 havea 


% Edition of 1546: begins on 38 recto and is n. XIV. Edition of 1547: be- 
gins on 40 recto and is n. XII. Fatini edition: n. XVI. 
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in altri 
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avide 
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da 
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dovria 
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doglia 
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finia 
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m 

have 
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duol non @ 
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maghe 
lunght 
dia 


maghe 
lunghi 


Quel fervente desio, quel vero ardore* 


Forze d’amore 
sudori 
minacci 
ni 
fidelta 
di 
accostate 
le polvere 
ribomba in luto 
sospir ms cuoci ed ardi 
dagli 
da damante 
inanti 


maghe 
lunghi 
dia 
Fatini 

sudore 

né le minacce 

in 

fedel 

lt 

accostati 

polvere 


che romba in lutto 
sospir * * * e dardi*’ 
da agli 

d’adamante 

tnante 


Poich’io non posso con mia man toccarte*® 


toccarti 
dolor 

andassi 

tu ti festiggi 
pesso 

questo é quel 
partissi 
dicessi 

chio il veggio 


Pomona College 


toccarte 
duol 
andastt 

tu festiggt 
pesce 

qa. @ ben quel 
partists 
dicestt 

di peggto 


B. F. Bart 


% Absent from the editions of 1546 and 1547. Fatini edition: n. XX. 

37 It is hard to surmise Fatini’s reasons for leaving these asterisks. The 
Forze gives a clear reading and corrects the dardi 

#8 Absent from the editions of 1546 and 1547. Fatini edition: n. X XI. 








REALISTIC ELEMENTS IN TASSO’S 
AMINTA: A REVISION 


T MAY not be amiss for us to study Tasso’s Aminta from a strictly 

aesthetic point of view, independently from the historical and 
cultural values that it possesses through its wide influence on the 
courtly literature of western Europe. 

Critics have surrounded Tasso’s work with an atmosphere of 
idyll and dream not warranted by a careful reading of the text. 
Giuseppe Toffanin in his Cinquecento states: ‘‘Grande lirico il Tasso 
riusci soltanto nell’A minta (1573), in cui l’indeterminatezza amorosa 
é essa stessa il tema unico e cessa ogni contrasto fra il dato della 
poesia e la frondosita della forma. Qui il tema non @ un amore; é 
l’amore che si obbiettiva in figure evanescenti, vive soltanto di esso, 
sfuma tutte le cose come un riflesso di un’intima nostalgia.’’! 
Very much in the same vein had already written Vittorio Rossi in 
his Storia della letteratura italiana: “‘L’idealizzazione del costume 
pastorale, gid operata dai bucolici antichi, @ qui soffusa d’un senti- 
mento tutto moderno di soave, voluttuosa melanconia, che non é 
il meno vivo tra gli allettamenti di questo singolarissimo gioiello 
della nostra letteratura.”’ And also: “L’ispirazione viene dall ’anima 
appassionata del poeta che, giovane e felice, s’inebria del sogno d’un 
mondo ideale, tutto raffinatezze cortigiane, tutto armonioso di melo- 
die arcane, tutto perfuso di tenerezza molle e soave.’”? 

It is the purpose of this article to prove that there are no evanes- 
cent characters in Aminta, and that its outstanding quality is that 
of an often crude realism that gives to the pastoral and intentionally 
platonic theme the heaviness of a comedy. 

The plot is extremely simple. It deals with the unrequited love of 
Aminta, a young Arcadian shepherd, for Silvia, one of Diana’s 
nymphs, who is vowed to chastity and whose only delight is hunting 
wild beasts. At the suggestion of Daphne, a shrewd older nymph, 
Aminta is to attack Silvia as she bathes naked in a pond. When 
the lover nears the pool, he sees the object of his love threatened by 
a satyr who has tied beautiful Silvia to a tree with her own tresses 
and is about to attack her. Aminta drives the satyr away and frees 
Silvia who, overcome by shame, disappears into the deep woods. 
She seeks shelter in the abode of Nerina, another nymph, and later 


' Il Cinquecento. Milano, Vallardi, 1929. Pp. 608. 
2 Storia della letteratura italiana. Milano, Vallardi, 1924. Pp. 327. 
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the two pursue a fearful wolf in a swift hunt. Soon Silvia outdistances 
Nerina. As the latter nears the spot where a pack of seven wolves 
is crunching some bones, she comes upon a veil drenched with blood 
which she recognizes as that which she had given to Silvia. Nerina 
concludes that her beautiful and dauntless friend has been devoured 
by the ferocious beasts, and brings the sad tidings to Aminta. Silvia’s 
lover, upon hearing this, tries to commit suicide by throwing him- 
self into a ravine. Some faggots break his fall and he escapes death. 
Silvia, meanwhile, has returned from the hunt unscathed. Upon 
being apprised of the tragedy, deeply moved by the greatness of 
Aminta’s devotion, she breaks her vow and requites the love of the 
passionate shepherd. 

It is evident that in its outer aspect Aminta suggests an idealistic 
love theme, as befitting a composition dealing with Diana’s nymphs 
and with the unrequited love of Aminta. It suggests also a romantic 
aspiration towards primitive and exotic nature, such as the deep 
woods of Arcadia were originally meant to signify. However, in 
reality, the conventionally pastoral theme is developed through a 
love concept so definitely and openly sensual as to be incompatible 
with an idyll. 

In an imaginary manner we are hiding ourselves among the joyous 
courtiers of Ferrara for whom the play was written in 1573 while the 
Este family was summering on the island of Belvedere in the Po 
River.’ Laughter must have readily rippled over the audience as, 
in the Prologue, Love appeared under the guise of a child, a fugitive 
from his mother Venus, and promised 

o dolci baci o cosa altra pil cara 
(Act I, 37) 
to anyone who would hide him in the pastoral abodes of Arcadia. 
The wordly courtiers of Ferrara did not miss, we are sure, the 
implications of that promise. Nor must they have missed the point 
as Love announced that his goal in going te Arcadia was to smite 
Silvia who was rebellious to Aminta’s love. He will wound her with 
his dart 
in quel punto 
che fia pid molle 
(Act I, 66, 67) 

The tone of comedy is accentuated in the opening scene when 
Daphne, who speaks and acts very much like an ordinary go-between, 
tries to persuade Silvia to love Aminta. In deprecating the fact that 


3 Solerti, A. Vita di T. Tasso. Torino, Loescher. 1891. Vol. 1. Pp. 180-185. 
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Silvia spurns love and finds her joy in the 


cura de l’arco e de gli strali, 
Seguir le fere fugaci e le forti 


Atterrar combattendo; 
(Act I, 12-14) 


she comments: 


Insipidi diporti veramente 
Ed insipida vita: e, s’a te piace, 
E sol perché non hai provata !’altra. 
(Act I, 17-19) 


She confides to her friend: 


Mostrommi |’ombra d’una breve notte 
Allora quel che ’| lungo corso e ’] lume 
Di mille giorni non m’avea mostrato. 


(Act I, 71-73) 

Daphne’s long and eloquent speech to induce Silvia to love Aminta 
is far from being a “‘winged glorification of love” as the latest critic 
of “Aminta,” Professor Luigi Fassé,‘ wants us to believe. In his un- 
bounded enthusiasm and admiration, Professor Fassé has failed to 
see the comical element in Daphne’s argument when, upon learning 
that Silvia considers Aminta her enemy because he desires her, she 
queries whether Silvia would likewise consider the ram the enemy of 
the ewe and the bull the enemy of the heifer: 

Stimi dunque nimico 

Il monton de l’agnella? 

De la giovenca il toro? 

Stimi dunque nimico 


Il tortore a la fida tortorella? 
(Act I, 122-126) 


It is true that the poetic tone of Daphne’s speech rises as she de- 
scribes spring as the season of love, but the effect is destroyed by 
Silvia’s mocking answer when she concludes: 

Orst, quando i sospiri 

Udird de le piante, 


Io son contenta allor d’essere amante. 
(Act I, 168-170) 


Daphne’s strange characterization (strange since she is one of 
Diana’s nymphs) is more sharply brought out in the scene in which 
she and Tirsi plan to have Aminta attack Silvia, as the latter bathes 
in the shady Pool of Diana. It is surprising to hear a nymph say: 


* Aminta, con introduzione e commento, a cura di Luigi Fassd. Firenze 
Sansoni, 1932. P. 16, note on lines 122—166. 
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E spacciato un amante rispettoso, 
Consiglia ’1 pur che faccia altro mestiero, 
Poi ch’ egli é tal. Chi imparar vuol d’amare, 
Disimpari il rispetto: osi, domandi, 
Solleciti, importuni, al fine involi. 
E se questo non basta, anco rapisca. 
(Act II, 180-185) 


It is equally surprising to hear Daphne make this statement to Tirsi 
concerning women: 
Or non sai tu com’ é fatta la donna? 
Fugge, e fuggendo vuol ch’altri la giunga; 
Niega, e niegando vuol ch’altri si toglia; 
Pugna, e pugnando vuol ch’altri la vinea. 
(Act II, 186-189) 
Daphne’s language is befitting her characterization. In her conversa- 
tion with Silvia she repeatedly uses such phrases as “pazzarella che 
sei’’> and “or guata modi, guata che dispettosa giovinetta.’’® She 
succeeds in being commonplace to such an extent that one is not 
surprised to hear Tirsi characterize her as 
Femina, cosa mobil per natura 
Pid che fraschetta al vento e pit che cima 
Di pieghevole spica. 
(Act I, 278-280) 

Likewise, the reader is baffled by the contradiction between Am- 
inta’s characterization as a romantic lover and the role assigned to 
him of attacking Silvia. Aminta’s attitude when he sees the beautiful 
nymph tied to a tree by the violent Satyr is not that of the dreamy 
lover that he is supposed to be: 

Egli rivolse i cupidi occhi in quelle membra belle, 

Che come suole tremolare il latte 

Ne’giunchi, si parean morbide e bianche. 

(Act III, 75-76) 

Aminta’s character is even more clearly brought out by the scene in 
which he relates how he stole the first kiss from lovely and innocent 
Silvia through a subterfuge. He pretended—so he painstakingly 
informs Tirsi and the audience—to have been stung by a bee on his 
lower lip. Moaning and whining, he begged Silvia to suck out the 
poison with her divine lips. In this manner he had the supreme 
happiness of being kissed by her, although Silvia refused even to 
speak to him from the day that his love became known to her. To 


5 Act I, 7; I, 39; I, 176. 
* Act I, 115-116. 
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us, this situation is highly farcical in spite of its erudite origin,’ and 
we do not doubt at all that the courtiers of the Este household found 
a great deal of social entertainment in it. 

The episode bespeaks the realism of the love concept ever present 
in the play. To this effect is to be noted the insistence with which 
Tasso refers to the fact that Silvia is “‘ignuda e sola” in the pond, 
and to the preeminence given to the sensual quality of the nymph’s 
beauty. 

The keynote in the treatment of the love concept, however, is 
most forcibly expressed by the chorus at the end of the first act when 
it harks back to the Golden Age: 

o bell’eta dell’oro. 
(Act I, 570-637) 
In it Tasso glorifies the Golden Age, not because an eternal Spring 
blossomed on earth, not because honey flowed from the trees, not 
because the harvest came without the toil of man, not because wars 
were unknown, but because morality had not yet taught men to 
resist sensuality. Throwing overboard pagan as well as Christian 
ethics, the poet proclaimed that the supreme law of nature and of 
life is pleasure: 
s’ ei piace, ei lice. 
(Act I, 595) 


One naturally thinks of Dante’s stern rebuke to Semiramis: 
Che libito fe’licito in sua legge 
(Inferno v, 56) 
and cannot help pondering over the change that the artificiality of 
court life has produced in Tasso. 


* * * 


It is pertinent to ask at this point why Tasso should have chosen 
a pastoral theme with implications of Platonic love as proven by the 
presence of Diana’s nymphs, only to steep it in sensuality. Why did 
he not choose comedy as a medium of expression, following in the 
footprints of Machiavelli, Aretino, Lasca, and Cecchi, who had es- 
tablished a definite tradition in this genre? There are two important 
facts to be considered in this connection. One is the existence of the 
pastoral tradition kept alive in previous centuries by Humanism, 
and revived by Agostino Beccari, whose pastoral play, Il Sacrificio 
was performed in the court of Ferrara in 1554. For a poet as respect- 


7 Critics are agreed that this episode is borrowed from Achille Tazio’s 
“Amori di Clitofonte e di Leucippo.”” Book 11. See Fassd op. cit., pp. 28-30. 
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ful of conventions as Tasso, this was of great importance. The other 
fact is that Tasso was to write a play for the pleasure-loving cour- 
tiers of the Este household. Because of both the setting and the 
public, a conventional Arcadian theme, with outward forms of ideal- 
ism and Platonism, appeared most appropriate to him. But the 
play was to be presented before one of the most dastardly realistic 
groups of noblemen that history has ever known, if we believe the 
records of their immorality. Hence, the innuendos with which the 
play ripples and the risqué situations which it presents. 

Tasso served a clearly pragmatic end in writing Aminta, and the 
court atmosphere had definite effects on his play. It is well known 
that several of Tasso’s contemporaries are disguised under the 
characters in Aminta: Sperone Speroni in Mopso; Giovan Battista 
Pigna, secretary of Alfonso d’Este, in Elpino; Battista Guarini in 
Batto; Lucrezia Bendidio in Licori; the poet himself in Tirsi. The 
courtships to which so repeatedly reference is made are reflections 
of those of the members of the court. In short, the characters that 
Tasso took from the pastoral tradition were given the morals and 
tastes of the courtiers, and the pastoral world of Arcadia became the 
court of the Este family. 

The contrast between the idealism of the theme and the realistic 
treatment accorded to it in the play creates, however, a sharp clash 
between the traditional nobility of the characters and the roles that 
are assigned to them. The result in the finished work is a definite 
lowering of tone which may be largely attributed to court life and 
to the need of stressing sensuality in order to gratify the hedonism 
of the courtiers. 

Sensuality constituted the greatest obstacle with which Tasso 
was confronted in giving artistic expression to his pastoral theme. 
In a lyrical play, sensuality makes heavy the wings of imagination 
and it directs them towards the earth away from the iridescent 
fields of poetry. This very element, so necessary to the poet for prac- 
tical reasons, was responsible for the two fundamental weaknesses 
of the play: confusion in the use of the Platonic love concept, and 
psychological uncertainty in the characters. 

As to the love concept, confusion is engendered in the play by the 
idealism of a theme that deals with Diana’s nymphs and the realism 
of their words and deeds. If an inquisitive reader should ask the 
quite pertinent question why Silvia was offended by Aminta’s love, 
he would find two answers in the play. One, very superficial but 
idealistic, is supplied by tradition: her vow, and her interest in 
hunting. But there is another answer, grossly sensual supplied by 
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Love in the Prologue, when he states that Silvia’s resistance is due to 


Quel duro gelo che d’intorno al cuore 
Le ha ristretto il rigor de |’onestate 
E del virginal fasto. 


(Prol. 64-66) 
Even more explicit is Daphne in her analysis of Silvia’s refusal when 
Daphne attributes it to her ignorance of the joys of passionate love. 

Unquestionably Tasso wanted to differentiate between brutal 
passion and Platonic love, as is proven by the presence of the two 
characters, the Satyr and Aminta. But Aminta actually, though 
gradually, merges with the Satyr since he is supposed to do precisely 
what the Satyr does—attack Silvia. His exquisite words do not deny 
the fact that he agrees, be it reluctantly, to do so, and they stand in 
sharp contrast with his actions. 

The theme of the powers of love that are capable of refining brutal 
nature had often been treated in the arts of the XV and XVI cen- 
turies, and it may be looked upon as a continuation of the Platonic 
motif since the days of the poets of Provence who had ennobled 
courtly love by assigning to woman the power to guide man towards 
spiritual perfection. This motif appeared also in the poets of the 
Dolce Stil Nuovo, and it flowered beautifully into art in Botticelli’s 
picture, Pallas and the Centaur. Botticelli treated this theme alle- 
gorically. The concentrated power of his intuition is suspended in 
the luminous grace of his art. Tasso in writing a play needed a 
greater and more sustained psychological complexity than Botticelli 
in order to give full development to his theme. This complexity 
could only be achieved by intellectualizing the love experience of 
his characters, all the more that he dealt with Diana’s nymphs and 
with Aminta who in his unrequited love has all the ear-marks of a 
romantic lover. Instead, Tasso, concerned with the reaction of his 
audience, allowed sensuality to stifle the Platonic motif of the theme, 
thus offending the logical development of the play. 

In analyzing the treatment of the love theme, it is pertinent to 
wonder whether Tasso saw clearly the import of his statement that 
love inspires “nobil sensi a rozzi petti.”” There was a great deal of 
flimsy and confused thinking in relation to the nobility and dignity 
of man during the XV and XVI centuries. As always, and as is logical 
to suppose, in those centuries there were truly ‘‘noble men,’ in 
attitudes, feelings, and deeds, just as there were those who merely 
“looked”’ their part. It is a question of being clear-headed, discrim- 
inating and logical in studying them. If Tasso was interested in 
giving “nobility” to Aminta’s love, he certainly could not do so by 
making his character attack Silvia. Another fundamental question is 
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whether he saw in a clear light the import of ‘10zzi petti’’? He could 
not literally refer to the people of the lower classes because these 
were ignored in the courtly tradition, and anti-democratic utter- 
ances are repeatedly voiced in the play. Therefore, one must conclude 
that he referred to the falsely rustic inhabitants of Arcadia or to 
the courtiers for whom he wished a higher form of love. If the poet 
formulated such a promise for them, he did not succeed in expressing 
it in his play, as is clearly proven by the “happy ending” that he 
assigned to Aminta’s love. Had not Tasso yielded to hedonism, he 
would have given full realization to Aminta’s melancholy mood by 
sending his character to a tragic end. His melancholy would then 
have been an exquisite foreboding of his impending death. It should 
be noticed that the beautiful lines that stud the play like precious 
stones are not due to the realistic approach of the love theme. They 
are the expression of Aminta’s sense of loneliness, which unques- 
tionably mirrors that of the poet. When Aminta is led to follow the 
path of happiness, he loses significance. The faggots that break his 
fall and his ultimate fate in the arms of Silvia that 

Giunse viso a viso e bocca a bocca 

(Act V, 105) 

and 

Si come ne gli occhi avesse un fonte, 

Inaffiar comincid col piaato suo 

Il colui freddo viso; 

(Act V, 110-112) 

are situations not becoming the lyrical quality that Tasso attributed 
to his main character. 

An even greater weakness of the play is found in the psychological 
inconsistency of the characters. Aminta’s utterances upon reaching 
Silvia, who is resisting the brutal Satyr, bespeak an utter lack of 
emotional propriety. He makes a long speech full of conceits to the 
woman who has just escaped the danger of being raped by the 
Satyr, just as Silvia is made to recite her role with a detachment that 
can only be determined by lack of depth in her psychology. At the 
end of the play she turns to love with the same readiness which she 
showed in the beginning in spurning it. Her words are erudite, but 
they fail to convey any genuine feeling. Likewise Tirsi’s literal or 
social references do not add to the significance and depth of his 
personality. These characters are suspended between the etherial 
quality of would-be inhabitants of Arcadia and the heaviness of 
grossly sensual beings. As such, they are evanescent symbols that 
the poet has failed to individualize as dramatic personalities. They 
are undefined, and the contour of their personalities is blurred. 
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The fact that, for practical reasons, the poet failed to go inwardly 
accounts for the presence of conceits and far-fetched expressions, in 
which echo sentiments and feelings after the pattern of the imitators 
of Petrarch in the XVI century. The very central situation in which 
the naked Silvia is presented tied to a tree by her own blonde tresses 
(blonde like Laura’s) partakes more of the nature of a fable or a 
fairy tale than of a play. But the external quality of the play is 
especially revealed by the conceits which fill it. The character that 
indulges in them most is Aminta, whether he describes his love for 
Silvia or expresses his sorrow at being spurned by her. In the above- 
mentioned scene of the kiss, the bee that stung Silvia’s friend, Fil- 
lide, is made to do so by Aminta through mistaking her cheek for a 
flower: 


A le guance di Fillide volando, 

A le guance vermiglie come rosa, 
Le morse e le rimorse avidamente; 
Ch’a la similitudine ingannata 


Forse un fior le credette. 
(Act I, 353-357) 


The delicate quality of Aminta’s sorrow gives place to an exag- 
geration of grief worthy of Gian Battista Marino: 


amor satollo é del mio pianto omai, 
E solo ha sete de ’1 mio sangue: e tosto 
Voglio ch’egli e quest’empia il sangue mio 
Bevan con gli occhi. 
(Act I, 261-264) 


Upon seeing Silvia tied to a tree he resents that its trunk should 
share the privilege of happy lovers, that of having her golden 
tresses intertwined around its rough bark, a privilege, alas! denied 
to him. To these excesses was Tasso led by his hedonistic preoccu- 
pations! These weaknesses explain, perhaps, why two great writers, 
Galilei? and Manzoni,’ entertained a somewhat negative idea of 
Tasso’s literary significance. 

From the aforesaid it is very evident that Aminta moves on two 
distinct planes: conventional and Platonic on one side; sensual with 
implications and heaviness of comedy on the other. All considered, 
we feel justified in concluding that Tasso’s Aminta is a delicately 
lyrical motif that when distempered in a play ends in comedy. An 
author assumes certain responsibilities when he chooses conven- 
tional themes and traditional characters. To have a noble king be- 
have like the villain in a comic opera is a liberty that an author 
cannot take without the penalty of relinquishing the stately pre- 


8 Le opere di G. Galilei. Edizione nazionale. Firenze. 1890-1909. Vol. rx. 
® Tutte le opere di Alessandro Manzoni. Firenze. Barbera. 1928. P. 860. 
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cincts of tragedy and entering the ludicrous ones of comedy. 
* * * 


Aminta is a typical fruit of what is generally called “Platonic 
literature of the Italian Renaissance.’”’ We are not referring to Pla- 
tonism as a coefficient of culture. As such, Platonism belongs to a 
chapter of philosophy, and it constituted one of the channels that 
in the centuries of the Renaissance enriched the European thought 
through its renewed and direct contacts with the Greek philosopher. 
We are referring here to Platonism in poetry, that is, as a sincere 
expression of the love experience under the guidance of the Platonic 
idea. 

Plato tried to eliminate dualism in love by reducing love to the 
intellectual affinity of the lovers. In search of universal unity, he 
covered the most disturbing element in it, passion. The same atti- 
tude was followed by Dante who, as far as Beatrice was concerned, 
was a truly Platonic lover. It is of paramount importance to notice 
what he states in the Vita Nuova: “FE avegna che la sua imagine, la 
quale continuamente meco stava, fosse baldanza d’Amore a segn- 
oreggiare me, tuttavia era di si nobilissima verti, che nulla volta 
sofferse che Amore mi reggesse sanza lo fedele consiglio de la ragione 
in quelle cose 1a ove cotale consiglio fosse utile a udire.’’’® By his 
conscious elimination of passion Dante shows that he moves in the 
company of the true followers of the Platonic tradition. He was so 
completely steeped in it as to deem the representation of passion 
unworthy of true poetry. In the very beginning of the Vita Nuova he 
states: ‘‘E pero che soprastare a le passioni e atti di tanta gioventu- 
dine pare alcuno parlare fabuloso, mi partiréd da esse; e trapassando 
molte cose, le quali si potrebbero trarre de l’esemplo onde nascono 
queste, verré a quelle parole le quali sono scritte nella mia memoria 
sotto maggiori paragrafi.”" If we take “soprastare”’ in the sense of 
“dwelling on,” “‘considering,’”’ we can see that Dante was placing the 
poetic tradition that he was establishing on a plane quite distinct 
from that of the “fabula” or popular art. He was driving a wedge 
between the two art modes by the means of a different ethical atti- 
tude towards passion, the same as the one pointed out by Plato. 
To what an extent Dante’s Platonism was of the unadulterated kind 
may be judged by the fact that it flowered into the great art of the 
Divine Comedy, the stately monument of Dante’s love for Beatrice, 
and the most significant blossom of the true Platonic tradition. Be 
it in a lesser degree, Petrarch may be said to be truly Platonic in 
his attitude towards Laura. Both he and Dante took the form and 


1 Vita Nuova, u. 
1 Vita Nuova, m1. 
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substance of true Platonism. But later, especially under the influence 
of court life, poets, while keeping the forms of the Platonic cult of 
the lady, tried to avoid dualism by reducing love to pure sensuality 
and by proclaiming pleasure the supreme law of life. This accounts 
for Tasso’s statement: ‘‘s’ei piace, ei lice’ and for the artificiality of 
a large part of courtly literature that bears the outward marks of 
Platonism. Giovanni Boccaccio may be called the fore-runner of 
pseudo-Platonism in that he constantly sought classical and pastoral 
themes but treated them in the salacious manner to which his 
temperament of a good Florentine bourgeois was attuned. Few 
writers have been less steeped in classicism than the author of 
De Genealogia Deorum. Few have treated classicism and pastoral 
themes with a more crude and extreme naturalism. A typical ex- 
ample may be found in his pastoral poem, Il Ninfale Fiesolano, 
and particularly in the treatment of the love of Africo and Mensola.” 

The true Platonic attitude was, in its intrinsic nature, eminently 
individualistic. It applied only to a few rare individuals who were 
capable of rising above the carnal. When it was codified into a sys- 
tem, it lost its fundamental characteristic and became pure form. 
When it was incorporated into the social etiquette of court life, it 
became a sham that hid an often basely sensual life. In this respect, 
we should not forget that, generally speaking, Platonism in the XVI 
century was ordinarily a convention, and conventions, if allowed to 
affect our feelings, are likely to dry up the source of poetic inspira- 
tion. When this happens we must speak of pseudo-Platonism out of 
respect for the true Platonic tradition. The American authority 
on Platonism, Paul Elmer More, writes: ‘Half the enthusiasts and 
inspired maniacs of society have shielded themselves under the 
aegis of the great Athenian. Not to mention the detected mounte- 
banks, the list is replete with the names of accepted sages whose 
wisdom, if brought to the test, would prove to be only a finer form 
of spiritual flattery.” 

As to Tasso’s Aminta, we do not hesitate to group it with the 
pseudo-Platonic works of his age. Tasso followed the tradition of 
Boccaccio and not that of Dante. He sacrificed to the hedonism of 
the court the Platonic treatment of Aminta’s unrequited love. Indeed, 
he stressed those impulses that true Platonism repressed, thus be- 
setting the play with a deep contradiction. This contradiction robbed 
his play of the temper of truly great creations and gave to it a highly 
decorative character. 

DoMENIcO VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 


2 Ninfale Fiesolano. Bari, Laterza, 1937. Pp. 302-304. 
1% P. E. More. Platonism, Princeton University Press. 1931. P. 231. 




















MACAULAY AND HIS ITALIAN TRANS- 
LATOR: PAOLO EMILIANI-GIUDICI 


HE publication, in 1848, of the first two volumes of Macaulay’s 

History was an event of extraordinary importance, not only in 
England, but also throughout Europe, where the work was trans- 
lated into more than half a dozen languages. 

The Italian translation was made by a literary critic and historian 
of considerable importance in his own right: Paolo Emiliani-Giudici. 
A Sicilian, he was born at Mussomeli in 1812, but moved to Florence 
as a young man, taking an active part in the revolt against the Aus- 
trians in 1848. He was appointed to a professorship at the University 
of Pisa the following year, but, after three months, he was obliged 
to give up his chair for political reasons. Soon afterward, he under- 
took his translation of Macaulay’s History of England, which was 
published at Florence in 1852. 

His own Storia det comuni, in three volumes, appeared in 1853, 
followed by what is probably his best work, the Storia della Lettera- 
tura italiana (Florence, 1855), a completely re-written version of his 
earlier Storia delle belle lettere in Italia. In the preface of the revised 
work, the author announced his intention “di trattare intera la 
Storia delle nostre lettere con critica filologica derivata dai fatti.”’ 
Its appearance was hailed by a contemporary reviewer in the 
Antologia italiana with the words: ‘“‘Abbiamo finalmente una storia 
delle lettere italiane!’’! Indeed, this work was long regarded as a 
standard history of Italian literature, especially remarkable for its 
reaction against the prevailing method of Tiraboschi and the school 
of pure erudition.’ 

Emiliani-Giudici was chosen, in 1859, to succeed his friend, the 
poet Niccolini, as professor at the Royal Academy of Florence. 
While engaged in his duties as professor of aesthetics and in those 
of Secretary of the Royal Academy, as well, he found time to com- 
pose his Storia del teatro italiano (Milano, 1860). In 1862, he retired 
from these duties, with the intention of devoting his entire time to 
writing, but, five years later, he was recalled to political activity 


1 Luigi Cicconi, cited by Guido Mazzoni in L’Ottocento, Milano, Vallardi, 


1913, p. 1173. 
2 Professor Borgese, in his Storia della Critica Romantica (Milano, 1920, 


pp. 312-330), presents a modern view of the role played by Emiliani-Giudici 
in the history of Italian criticism. 
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when his Sicilian countrymen elected him their deputy. He died in 
1872, at Tonbridge, England, during a visit to that country.® 

Of Macaulay’s correspondence with Emiliani-Giudici there re- 
mains only the following letter, apparently written to acknowledge 
receipt of the Storia det comunt. Reproduced in facsimile by the 
French periodical L’Autographe, in 1865,‘ this letter was not in- 
cluded in Trevelyan’s edition of Macaulay’s correspondence, nor 
does it seem to have been known to any of his biographers. 


Albany, London 
June 24, 1854 
Sir, 

I beg you to accept my thanks for your valuable present, and for the very 
kind letter which accompanied it. I have read great part of your appendix 
with much interest and pleasure. I can easily conceive how much such docu- 
ments as you have collected must delight a Florentine. I have always had a 
great love for your city, a city only second to Athens in the history of arts and 


letters. 

I am most sensible of the obligations under which I lie to you; and I rejoice 
to learn that your translation has been successful. I fear that my next two vol- 
umes will hardly interest foreigners as much as the two which have already 
appeared, and I am quite sure that you will be more usefully employed in 
original composition than in acting as my interpreter. 

I shall accept most gratefully the dedication with which you propose to 
honor me. Before many months have elapsed, I hope to have the pleasure of 


making acquaintance with you at Florence. 
I have the honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
T. B. Macaulay 


The work which Emiliani-Giudici proposed to dedicate to Mac- 
aulay was his Storia della Letteratura italiana, which appeared the 
next year after this letter was written and which contained, in the 
first volume, the following: 

A TOMMASO BABINGTON MACAULAY 

all’uomo onorando, all’inclito storico, in argomento di riverenza pel suo 

carattere, e di ammirazione pel suo ingegnio, intitolo la Storia della Lettera- 


tura Italiana. 
PAOLO EMILIANI-GIUDICI 


In all likelihood, Macaulay and his Italian translator never met, 
for Macaulay did not make his expected trip to Florence and he 


died, in 1859, before Emiliani-Giudici made his visit to England. 
W. T. Banpy 


University of Wisconsin 


> Mazzoni (op. cit., p. 1462) and L’ Enciclopedia Italiana, Vol. x11, p. 914, 
give bibliographies of references to the life and works of Emiliani-Giudici. 

‘ L’ Autographe (Paris), 1 October 1865, p. 374. It is curious to note that 
Macaulay misspelled his translator’s name, addressing his letter: A mon- 
sieur/ M. Paolo Emilio Giudici/ Florence. 
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ROSSETTI’S POEMS IN ITALIAN 


MONG the works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti there are a group 
of poems written in Italian which have received practically no 
attention. These consist of seven mostly short poems, four of which 
are accompanied by Rossetti’s own English translations. These poems 
are usually considered among the minutiae of the poet’s works, and 
it is true that except for one or two their literary quality is not 
high. However, when they are studied as a group distinct from the 
various other types of Rossetti’s poetry, several problems are pre- 
sented, the consideration of which may help in the understanding 
and appreciation of the larger Rossetti. 

As a background for studying Rossetti’s Italian poems, some at- 
tention must be paid to the poet’s knowledge of the Italian language. 
Rossetti’s biographers paint for us the colorful picture of the youth- 
ful Dante Gabriel lying on the floor writing verses in Italian amid a 
room full of visitors excitedly conversing in Italian about every- 
thing from Dante Alighieri to current politics.: We also have some 
knowledge of the poet’s boyhood education, which was entrusted to 
his mother, and of how he could speak and write English and Italian 
equally well by the age of six. We have William Michael Rossetti’s 
authority for his brother’s boyhood delight in Ariosto, his later 
engrossing love for Dante, and his reading of Cavalcanti, Michel- 
angelo, and Poliziano. As Professor of Italian at King’s College the 
elder Gabriel Rossetti’s lifelong concern was with studying and 
expounding the writings of the great Florentine, and he was in the 
habit of using Italian for ordinary household purposes and reading 
Italian poetry to his children. 

Rossetti’s first poetic efforts, in fact, were in Italian, not English. 
William Michael Rossetti makes a reference to a letter of September 
1836 by his father to his mother written on the occasion of the re- 
ceipt of two letters by the boys from their mother. Upon receipt 
of the notes Dante and William chanted with glee the following 
verse which William says must have been composed by his brother: 

L’amabile Maria 
Ringraziata sia 





1 See R. L. Megroz, Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Painter Poet of Heaven in 
Earth (London, 1928), p. 31. Max Beerbohn also has an amusing drawing 
depicting this situation. 
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De’ due biglietti suoi 
Mandati ad ambi noi.? 


Yet, in his later life Rossetti was by no means bilingual, and it is 
probable that his sister Christina surpassed him in degree of facility 
in the Italian language. It is likely that when he began his formal 
education in private school and later King’s College School in 1837, 
he devoted more and more time to other interests and less and less 
to progressing in the speaking and writing of Italian. Later his stay 
at Boulogne and study of painting at the Royal Academy took him 
farther afield in new interests. It is strange that Rossetti never went 
to Italy for study or travel, and this may indicate that as a youth he 
was more Anglicized than is usually thought. Rossetti had been in 
the habit of corresponding with his father in Italian, but by 1844 he 
had so languished in this accomplishment that in a letter of Decem- 
ber of that year he begs forgiveness for writing in English because his 
Italian is ‘‘so ‘stentato’ that although perhaps when finished, it 
may be passably decent, still the labour of composing in a language 
in which I am soimperfect is an agony that I would willingly avoid.””* 

It was during the very next year, however, that his growing en- 
thusiasm for the works of Dante Alighieri led Rossetti to begin his 
frequent visits to the Reading Room of the British Museum to 
read up on the ancient Italian lyricists. The translations of the early 
Italian poets were completed by 1849.‘ Instances of mistaking the 
sense of the Italian or lack of technical proficiency in the language 
are so overshadowed by the greatness of the translation that they 
are not worth mentioning. 

The dates of composition of Rossetti’s Italian poems are unknown. 
Gioventa e Signoria first appeared in the 1881 volume of Poems by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and Proserpina and La Bella Mano appeared 
originally in Ballads and Sonnets by Dante Gabriel Rossetti that same 
year. All of these are accompanied by English translations in verse. 
La Ricordanza, Bambino Fasciato, and two Barcarola appeared for 
the first time in the 1901 Collected Works along with an untitled Ital- 
ian triplet and its translation. 

Gioventa e Signoria, a so-called Italian Street Song, is positively 
asserted by William Michael to be his brother’s own composition, 
as made evident by the corrected manuscript.® In his note on the 


* William Michael Rossetti (ed.), Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His Family Let- 
ters (London, 1895), 1, 57-58. 

5 Rossetti, Letters, op. cit., u, 26. 

* Tbid., 1, 105. 

5 William Michael Rossetti (ed.), The Collected Works of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti (London, 1901), 1, 523. 
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poem William Michael also states that in all instances in which his 
brother wrote a composition in the two languages, the Italian was 
the first and the English the second. The Italian of Gioventu e 
Signoria is replete in simplicity, and it is my guess that it was com- 
posed about the time of or shortly before his translations of the early 
Italian poets, since the lyric motif, though not the structure, is also 
akin to early Italian poetry. The brevity of the Italian lines makes it 
impossible to translate them literally with any adherence to meter 
and rhyme. Perhaps it was this difficulty that caused Rossetti to 
make alterations in the manuscript later on, since the English version 
shows somewhat more finish and sophistication than the Italian. 

William Sharp, another of Rossetti’s friends and biographers, re- 
garded the sonnets Proserpina and La Bella Mano as translations 
from the English into Italian.* In this, he is almost certainly wrong. 
The Italian and English in this instance are equally well done with 
the same effects remarkably produced in both languages. In Proser- 
pina especially there is a line for line rendering of corresponding 
conceptions. 


Lungi é la luce che in sd questo muro 
Rifrange appena, un breve istante scorta 
Del rio palazzo alla soprana porta. 
Lungi quei fiori d’Enna, O lido oscuro, 
Dal frutto tuo fatal che omai m’é duro. 
Lungi quel cielo dal tartareo manto 
Che qui mi cuopre: e lungi ahi lungi ahi quanto 
Le notti che saran dai di che furo. 


Lungi da me mi sento; e ognor sognando 
Cerco e ricerco, e resto ascoltatrice; 
E qualche cuore a qualche anima dice, 
(Di cui mi giunge il suon da quando in quando 
Continuamente insieme sospirando,)— 
“Oimé per te, Proserpina infelice!’’ 


Afar away the light that brings cold cheer 
Unto this wall,—one instant and no more 
Admitted at my distant palace-door. 

Afar the flowers of Enna from this drear 

Dire fruit, which, tasted once, must thrall me here. 
Afar those skies from this Tartarean grey 
That chills me: and afar, how far away, 

The nights that shall be from the days that were. 


Afar from mine own self I seem, and wing 
Strange ways in thought, and listen for a sign: 
And still some heart unto some soul doth pine, 
(Whose sounds mine inner sense is fain to bring, 
Continually together murmuring, )— 
“‘Woe’s me for thee, unhappy Proserpine!’ 


6 William Sharp, Dante Gabriel Rossetti: A Record and a Study (London, 
1882), p. 305. 
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These sonnets are not only beautiful in themselves but admirable 
specimens of Rossetti’s powers as a translator. Further evidence 
that these poems are mature productions may be found in the fact 
that they were composed to go with two pictures. The Proserpina 
was probably composed to go with the oil painting of the same name 
done in 1874 or possibly the crayon work of about 1878. The oil 
painting La Bella Mano was done in 1875, and we may reasonably 
date the poems at about that time. 

Turning to the two Barcarola we are likely to wonder why Rossetti 
did not translate these little pieces. Upon closer examination we find 
that it would have been impossible to render a just translation. The 
one Barcarola is only six lines long and contains barely twice as many 
words as lines. 


Oltre tomba 
Qualche cosa? 

E che ne dici? 
Saremo felici? 
Terra mai posa, 
E mar rimbomba. 


To render a proper English equivalent of the conception concen- 
trated in these brief Italian lines is obviously impossible. Moreover, 
the Italian depends largely on the fortunate rhyming of “tomba’”’ 
and “‘rimbomba” for which there can be no English parallel. Ros- 
setti’s Italian is so “‘stentato” that one must conclude that this is a 
very early composition. The same idea was used later by Rossetti 
with much better effect in The Sea-Limits. 

The other Barcarola is somewhat longer, but here again translation 
is impossible. There can be no English equivalent of the charming 
simplicity and playfulness of the Italian. In English the whole 
thought becomes crude and shallow. 


Per carita, 
Mostrami amore: 
Mi punge il cuore, 
Ma non si sa 
Dove é amore. 
Che mi fa 
La bella eta, 
Se non si sa 
Come amera? 
Ahi me solingo! 
Il cuor mi stringo! 
Non piu ramingo, 
Per carita! 
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Per carita, 
Mostrami il cielo: 
Tutto é un velo, 

E non si sa 
Dove é il cielo. 

Se si sta 

Cosi cola, 

No si sa 

Se non si va. 

Ahi me lontano! 
Tutto é@ in vano! 
Prendimi in mano, 

Per carita! 


One of the most delightful of Rossetti’s poems in Italian is the 
untranslated Bambino Fasciato. This is a typical Italian treatment 
of the quite praiseworthy subject of parenthood. The charming 
frankness and naiveté of the subject could not have been turned 
well into Victorian English, and Rossetti with a bow to prudery 
thought it better, no doubt, to leave the little poem as it is. 


A Pippo Pipistrello 
Farfalla la fanciulla: 

“O vedi quanto é bello 
Ridendo in questa culla! 

E noi l’abbiamo fatto, 

Noi due insiem d’un tratto, 
E senza noi fia nulla.” 


The two Barcarola and the Bambino Fasciato were not published 
until 1901, although they impress one as being of early date and 
certainly not as late as the two sonnets. 

La Ricordanza, a poem of only two lines, with its English equiva- 
lent might possibly have been inspired by the famous line of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini in Inferno v, 121-123. If so, the poem is probably of 
the period when Rossetti’s new-found enthusiasm for Dante led him 
to an intensive study of that poet and his circle. 

This leaves only an Italian triplet with its English equivalent 
(on the same theme as a French couplet and its English equivalent 
by Rossetti) for consideration. Concerning these verses William 
Michael Rossetti thinks they may have been written as a motto 
for some picture,’ although they may have been experiments in 
verse executed at an early period. 

Rossetti’s poems in Italian may be studied too as examples of the 
art of translation. Rossetti has been studied as a translator previ- 


7 Rossetti, Works, t, 523. 
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ously,* but only as a translator of someone else’s original verse— 
Dante, the early Italian poets, Villon, Leopardi, etc. How much 
more we can learn of Rossetti’s methods by observing how he trans- 
lates his own poetry! 

Rossetti, on one hand, has been lavishly praised for the directness, 
literalness, and dignity of his translations. Professor Trombley finds 
the poet’s translations not only surprisingly faithful but also re- 
markably literal and keyed throughout exactly to the note of the 
original. Moreover, Professor Guthrie has examined closely three 
poems—La Feuille by Arnault in 1815, an imitazione of this poem by 
Leopardi in 1831-35, and Rossetti’s translation of Leopardi’s poem 
into The Leaf in 1869-73—and has discovered that ‘Rossetti re- 
stored almost absolutely from a translation an original poem which 
he did not know existed.”’® So great was Rossetti’s power of revisual- 
ization. 

On the other hand, Rossetti has been accused of taking more 
departures from the literal meaning of the originals than is wont and 
of not keeping verbal accuracy strictly before him.’ These aberra- 
tions have been explained as an endeavor to escape from difficulties 
in rhyme. 

Doubtless, any misunderstanding concerning Rossetti’s transla- 
tions lies in the failure to fully comprehend his method. An examina- 
tion of Rossetti’s Italian poems shows that he translated not liter- 
ally word for word, nor even phrase for phrase, but concept by concept 
just as he did in his other translations. 

Even when translating his own original work, Rossetti revisual- 
ized and reconceived the whole and then proceeded to reconstruct 
that visualization in the other language. In other words, when ren- 
dering his own Italian poems into English, Rossetti had a fresh visu- 
alization of his original composition and expressed this in concepts 
appropriate and suitable to the new language. Again in Proserpina 
we see an almost literal rendering of the original conception: 


Lungi é la luce che in sd questo muro 
Rifrange appena, 


§ Cf. Albert Edmund Trombly, Rossetti the Poet: An Appreciation (Uni- 
versity of Texas Bulletin No. 2060, October 25, 1920); B. J. Morse, ‘Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and Dante Alighieri,” Englische Studien, Lxvit1 (1933-34), 
227-320. 

* William Norman Guthrie, “Translation: A Method for the Study of 
Literature,”’ Sewanee Review, xvi (1909), 403. 

1 Arthur C. Benson, Rossetti (English Men of Letters; New York, 1904), 
pp. 151-152. 
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Afar away the light that brings cold cheer 
Unto this wall, 

Here, the Italian involves one vision which can be further broken 
down into three key words: luce, muro, rifrange. The first two ele- 
ments lend themselves naturally to literal translation, but to trans- 
late the third into the English as ‘‘refracted” or any of its synonyms 
would be to distort the original conception. Rossetti did not think 
of the Italian line in terms of words or phrases but as one conception, 
one vision, an aesthetic whole; and if his English rendering of the 
last phrase is not literal, it is a vital and inevitable product of the 
later visualization. Again, another line from the same poem shows 
that the liberties taken are warranted if the original concept is to 
have a suitable and faithful rendering into English: 


Lungi da me mi sento; e ognor sognando 
Cerco e ricerco, e resto ascoltatrice; 

Afar from mine own self I seem, and wing 
Strange ways in thought, and listen for a sign: 

William Michael Rossetti recognized the poet’s faculty of keeping 
“before his mind’s eye a clear, concrete image of the thing or 
event.”!! Furthermore, he is probably right in saying that this 
faculty is all the more remarkable in his paintings, where his pre- 
sentment of the personages and circumstances of the Vita Nuova 
and Divina Commedia is transferred into painting. William Michael 
thinks too that the pictorial coloring and romantic qualities of Ros- 
setti’s original poems appear in his translations of other poets in a 
degree more than he finds in the poems translated from.” 

Therefore, it is in Rossetti’s translations of his own poems that we 
find his methods of translation most clearly demonstrated. Those 
who would laud Rossetti as our greatest translator should find their 
examples where his method is purest—that is, when he translates 
his own original compositions. It is here alone that one may observe 
how the poet revisualizes his original attitude of mind and feeling 
and then addresses himself to the translation conception by concep- 
tion. May we not then say that Rossetti’s Proserpina, which is 
probably the best of his Italian-English poems in either version, is 
the perfect translation? Such a remarkable balance in mood and 
effect between an original composition and its translation can hardly 
be found as is in this sonnet. 

R. C. Srmmonint, JR. 

University of North Carolina 

1 William Michael Rossetti, “Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Translator: Two 


Letters,’’ Sewanee Review, xvit (1909), 406-407. 
8 Tbid., 408. 








FRENCH PERIODICAL CRITICISM OF 
PIRANDELLO’S PLAYS 


NE of the remarkable aspects of a most remarkable writer is the 

fact that Luigi Pirandello should be known to the world for his 
dramatic production almost exclusively. He wrote over four hundred 
short stories and seven novels, and his narrative works are considered 
by many critics to be superior to his plays. Yet most of his renown 
as a writer had to wait until the presentation of his first successful 
play, Pensaci, Giacomino!, at the Teatro Nazionale in Rome on 
July 10, 1916, in his fiftieth year. 

This play was followed by another in November of the same year, 
and by 1920, fourteen of his plays had been produced. In 1921 his 
Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore had its first showings, in Rome and 
Milan, and its fame soon spread to the rest of Europe and to Amer- 
ica. Pirandello was now a world figure in the theater. 

Thus France learned of Pirandello through his plays. The first one 
to be shown in France was II piacere dell’onestd, translated as La 
Volupté de l’honneur and presented by Charles Dullin at the ThéAtre 
de l’Atelier on December 21, 1922. It does not seem to have created 
much of a stir. Henry Bidou commented on it in the Journal des 
Débats, but offered no definite critical judgment. 

Almost at this same time, and apparently only by coincidence the 
Revue des Deux Mondes published a thirteen page article on Piran- 
dello by Louis Gillet,’ devoted principally to the importance of his 
narrative works: “‘I] est probable que c’est dans ses contes que nous 
aurons chance de trouver ses idées de derriére la téte, et la pensée 
secréte de cet étrange auteur.’”’ The article also sketches briefly the 
action of three of Pirandello’s plays, the Sei personaggi, Come prima, 
meglio di prima and Enrico IV, none of which Gillet had seen per- 
formed; it makes no mention of Jl piacere dell’onesid. Gillet calls 
attention to the theme which is repeatedly noted by later critics of 
Pirandello, the multiplicity . . . or fluidity . . . of the personality. 

The plays which brought Pirandello immediate and widespread 
notice in France were the Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore, presented 
by Serge Pitoéff at the Comédie des Champs-Elysées on April 10, 
1923, under the French title of Six Personnages en quéte d’un auteur, 


1 Louis Gillet. ““Humoriste sicilien’’; in Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. xu1 
(7th period), pp. 439-452. (Jan. 15, 1923). 
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and Cosi é (se vi pare) as Chacun sa vérité at Dullin’s Atelier on Oc- 
tober 22, 1924. 

Henri Béraud, in the Mercure de France,* hailed the Sei personaggi 
with much enthusiasm: “Il m’a bouleversé l’Ame. C’est une des 
oeuvres les plus fortes, les plus étranges, les plus hardies et les plus 
ingénieuses qu’i! m’ait été donné d’entendre . . . ’’; he declares it to 
be “‘...un effort pour désarticuler et assouplir le mécanisme 
théatral.”’ 

The following year, reviewing Chacun sa vérité,?’ Béraud is no 
longer overwhelmed; he is enlightened: “Nous voici éclairés sur le 
don véritable de Pirandello. I] est moins, peut-étre, dramatique que 
didactique. Son art ne se propose point de faire vivre des person- 
nages, mais d’habiller des abstractions. A franchement parler, c’est 
Vart d’un vulgarisateur prestigieux.’’ René Doumic‘ is less severe; 
he commends Pirandello’s “art tout chargé de pensée” and his skill 
at incarnating ideas which would seem to be impossible to handle 
on the stage. And Pierre Brisson’ praises the play and its author 
generously: “On ne saurait trop admirer fertilité d’un esprit 
comme le sien, son extraordinaire faculté d’invention et l’audace 
joyeuse avec laquelle il s’affranchit des vieilles formules dramati- 
ques.” 

In the spring of 1925, two Pirandello plays were presented almost 
simultaneously in Paris. Vestire gli ignudi (Vélir ceux qui sont nus) 
opened on February 18 at the Renaissance, and Enrico IV (Henri 
IV) on February 23 at the Thédtre des Arts. Bidou reviewed the 
former® with considerable irritation: “A chaque instant l’auteur y 
est présent .. . il est toujours adroit et ingénieux. Mais, par grace! 
qu’il s’en aille!’’ But while he impatiently rejects the author’s jug- 
gling with ideas, he finds one thing of value: “ . . . ce petit fragment 
vivant et pur comme un marbre antique, |l’image de celle qui n’a 
jamais pu étre elle-méme.”’ 

André Billy reviews both of the plays in a single issue of Mercure 

? Henri Béraud. “Six Personnages en quéte d’un auteur’; in Mercure de 
France, vol. cux11, pp. 754-757. (May 1, 1923). 

* Henri Béraud. ‘“‘Chacun sa vérité’’; in Mercure de France, vol. CLXXvVI, 
pp. 183-184. (Nov. 15, 1924). 

* René Doumic. “Chacun sa vérité’’; in Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. 
xxiv (7th period), pp. 467-468. (Nov. 15, 1924). 

5 Pierre Brisson. “‘Chacun sa vérité’’; in Annales Politiques et Littéraires, 


vol. Lxxxi1, pp. 659-660. (Dec. 14, 1924). 
6‘ Henry Bidou. “Vétir ceux qui sont nus’’; in Journal des Débats, vol. 


xxx, pp. 368-370. (Feb. 27, 1925). 
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de France.’ He, too, finds Pirandello’s intellectual sleight-of-hand 
somewhat shallow, particularly in Henri IV, but he is moved by the 
pathetic ‘‘bovarysme”’ of the heroine of Vétir ceux qui sont nus, 
who “.. . se voit dans toute la laideur, dans toute la nudité de sa 
nature; et elle a honte de cette nudité sur laquelle elle tente de jeter, 
au moment de mourir, le voile d’un mensonge flatteur.”’ 

Pierre Brisson has a great deal more to say about Henri IV, 
and his judgment is on the whole favorable. He commends Piran- 
dello’s skill in using the problem of personality to obtain surprising 
dramatic effects, and the striking contrasts he achieves by his mix- 
ture of speculation and living reality. At the same time he accuses 
the author of creating a ‘systematic confusion” for the mere pleasure 
of misleading the spectator. But he insists that Pirandello’s work is 
of value and significance: ‘“L’auteur vous irrite. On lui en veut par- 
fois. I] faut reconnaftre, du moins, que rien de ce qu’il congoit et de 
ce qu’il réalise n’est indifférent. Son thédtre nous libére des fadeurs 
de la production courante. Ne serait-ce qu’a ce titre nous lui devons 
une gratitude extréme.”’ 

In April, 1926, the ThéAtre de |’Atelier presented Tutto per bene 
(translated as Tout pour le mieux). This drama of the middle-aged 
husband who is despised by family and acquaintances because he 
has never realized that his wife is unfaithful, was received rather 
coolly by the critics. L’Illustration® devotes to it a short review, 
signed only ‘“‘R. B.”’ (perhaps Robert de Beauplan, who wrote in- 
troductions to the French texts of La Volupté de Vhonneur and Chacun 
sa vérité published in Petite Illustration), which speaks of ‘‘ce theme a 
demi mélodramatique”’ and “subtiles arabesques.’”’ Gérard Bauer, 
in Les Annales,’ is so disappointed with the third act that he offers 
a theme for a more “Pirandellian” third act to replace it. His judg- 
ment of the play as a whole is that it contains stimulating ideas but 
that the characterizations are flat and unreal; a judgment almost 
directly contrary to that expressed by Bidou on Vétir ceux qui sont 


nus. 
The next Pirandello play in Paris comes two years later, in March, 


7 André Billy. ‘‘Vétir ceux qui sont nus’”’; “Henri IV”; in Mercure de France, 
vol. cLxxviml, pp. 762-765. (March 15, 1925). 

§ Pierre Brisson. ‘Henri IV”; in Annales Politiques et Littéraires, vol. 
LXXXIV, pp. 247-248. (March 8, 1925). 

* R. B. “Tout pour le mieux’’; in L’Jllustration, vol. cuxvu, p. 405. (April 
24, 1926). 

10 Gérard Bauer. “Tout pour le mieux”; in Annales Politiques et Littéraires, 
vol, Lxxxvi, p. 465. (April 25, 1926), 
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1928, when the company of Comédiens de la Croix-Nivert presents 
Comme avant, mieux qu’avant (Come prima, meglio di prima). Bidou 
accords to this play a short impatient review:" ‘‘Nous sommes en 
plein théatre de combinaison, scintillant et faux’’; with a résumé of 
the action and practically no other comment. 

The Compagnie de la Petite Scéne presented, in March, 1930, 
La Vie que je t’ai donnée (La vita che ti diedi), the drama of a mother 
who refuses to accept the fact that her son is dying until she sees 
that the son’s mistress has accepted it. Gérard Bauer” calls it “Le 
probléme de la mort dans |’ordre sentimental.’’ He finds the play 
difficult but provocative: ‘Elle est lente 4 se produire; elle est un 
spectacle sévére; il ne s’y trouve pas de repos pour la pensée ni 
aucune bouffée de frafcheur. Mais une fois qu’on I’a écoutée on y 
revient sans cesse.”’ 

L’ Homme, la béte et la vertu (L’uomo, la bestia e la virtu), shown at 
the Théaétre Saint-Georges in November, 1931, was on the whole a 
disappointment to the critics, apparently due to the French transla- 
tion and interpretation. Henri Sauguet says of it: “La piéce a été 
traduite par M. Max Maurey. II s’est employé 4 développer le 
cété vaudevillesque de cet apologue. La véritable esprit de M. Pi- 
randello n’y est point. Nous ne voyons ici que des bétes ensemble . . . 
M. Pirandello a voulu voir souffrir son héros au milieu des bétes. 
Le Paolino de M. Lefaur est un personnage de vaudeville. Il ne 
donne 4 aucun moment le sentiment de sa souffrance profonde et de 
son écoeurement.”’ André Bellessort“ is moved to declare himself 
“furieusement protectionniste’’ when he sees the French stage in- 
vaded by foreign plays which can offer no improvement over the 
home product. He adds that Pirandello at his best (i.e. with Siz 
Personnages and Chacun sa vérité) ““...a eu le grand mérite de 
porter 4 la scéne, sous une forme singuliére, des idées psychologiques 
qui n’y avaient pas encore paru.”’ But as for L’Homme, la béte et la 
vertu, ‘‘... je la trouve seulement désobligeante, désagréable, sans 
vraie drdélerie.” 


4 Henry Bidou. ‘‘Comme avant, mieux qu’avant’’; in Journal des Débats, 
vol. xxxv, pp. 460-462. (March 16, 1928). 

12 Gérard Bauer. ‘‘La Vie que je t’ai donnée’’; in Annales Politiques et 
Littéraires, vol. xctv, p. 316. (April 1, 1930). 

13 Henri Sauguet. “ ‘L’homme, la Béte et la Vertu’—Conversation avec 
M. Pirandello”; in L’ Europe Nouvelle, vol. x1v (2), pp. 1596-1597. (Nov. 28, 
1931). 

4 André Bellessort. ‘‘L’homme, la béte et la vertu’’; in Journal des Débats, 
vol, xxxviil, pp. 883-884. (Nov. 27, 1931). 
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The Théétre Montparnasse, in November, 1932, played Comme 
tu me veux (Come tu mi vuoi). The critics, surfeited with Piran- 
dello’s capricious ‘“mystifications,”’ had nothing to say in its favor. 
Bellessort*® relieved his exasperation with this outburst: “Comme 
tu me veux! Mais personne ne la veut ainsi, insupportable dans son 
dilettantisme de sphinx, personne, ni Galter, qu’elle excelle 4 tour- 
menter, ni Bruno, ni |’oncle, ni la tante, ni la soeur, ni aucun de 
nous. Et puis, je vais vous dire, qu’elle soit Ersilia ou non, ce mys- 
tére nous laisse indifférents ...’’ And Pierre Liévre’® was almost 
equally caustic: ‘‘Un premier acte obscur et déplaisant, un second 
acte parfaitement ennuyeux, sont les étapes qui nous ménent A la 
grande scéne du trois. C’est en payer |’intérét plus qu’il ne faut.” 

Bellessort found something more to his liking when, in May, 1934, 
the Théatre de 1]’Atelier revived its original Pirandello play, La 
Volupté de Vhonneur. He found fault here, too, with Pirandello’s 
tendency to obscure the action, but expressed general satisfaction 
with the play: “Je ne suis pas un fanatique admirateur de Piran- 
dello. Mais quelle satisfaction de rencontrer un véritable auteur 
dramatique et d’écouter une piéce d’inspiration originelle, forte—et 
bien faite!’ And he, like Bidou earlier, found the characterization 
well done. 

In 1934 Pirandello was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. In 
January, 1935, a “soirée de gala” was organized in his honor in 
Paris, at which M. Mallarmé, minister of Education, conferred on 
him the title of Officer of the Legion of Honor, and the Pitoéff com- 
pany gave a performance of Ce Soir on improvise (Questa sera si 
recita a soggetto), a play in the style of Six Personnages en quéte d’un 
auteur. The play received generally favorable reviews, which are 
fairly well represented by James de Coquet in Les Annales:'* ‘‘Ainsi, 
au bout du compte, L’auteur nous a prouvé ce qu’il nous avait dit 
en commengant: que la réalité des sentiments ne correspond pas 4 
la réalité des gestes, que la vie n’est qu’une suite de trompe |’oeil et 
que l’art seul peut parfois nous ouvrir une porte sur la vérité.”’ 

The climax, in a manner of speaking, of the fortunes of Pirandello’s 
dramatic works in France, came on March 15, 1937, three months 


% André Bellessort. ‘Comme tu me veux’; in Journal des Débats, vol. 


XXXIX, pp. 859-861. (Nov. 18, 1932). 
6 Pierre Liévre. ‘Comme tu me veux”; in Mercure de France, vol. ccxt, 


pp. 617-618. (Dec. 15, 1932). 

17 André Bellessort. ‘“‘La Volupté de l’honneur’”’; in Journal des Débats, 
vol. x1, pp. 844-845. (May 25, 1934). 

18 James de Coquet. ‘‘Ce Soir on improvise’; in Annales Politiques et Lit- 
tératres, vol. cv, pp. 135-137. (Feb. 10, 1935). 
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after his death, when Chacun sa vérité was entered in the repertory 
of the Comédie-Frangaise. The Petite Illustration published the play, 
as translated by Benjamin Crémieux, in its theatrical supplement for 
June 5, 1937, accompanied by an article by Robert de Beauplan’® 
which summed up French criticism, drawn mainly from the daily 
press, of the two showings of the play (1924 and 1937). It also gave 
an estimate of Pirandello’s current standing in the theater in general: 
“Le pirandellisme, aujourd’hui, a droit de cité dans la littérature. 
Il est devenu en quelque sorte, classique. I] a largement étendu son 
influence sur toute la production dramatique contemporaine et on 
retrouve ses prolongements la ot on s’y attendait le moins.”’ 

In addition to reviews of plays presented on the French stage, a 
number of articles on Pirandello appeared in the periodical press 
during the period of his greatest vogue in France. Benjamin Cré- 
mieux, one of the best informed critics on Pirandello and on modern 
Italian literature in general, was practically barred from reviewing 
plays by the fact that he was the translator of most of those being 
shown. But he contributed three thoughtful articles which undoubt- 
edly influenced French reaction to Pirandello. 

The first appeared in 1923;?° it is an exposition of the basic phi- 
losophy of Pirandello, the theme of the “dualité entre la vie et 
limage’’:“‘. . . homme va beaucoup moins vite que la vie; les images 
de lui-méme, de son existence dont il prend conscience durent encore 
en lui comme fidéles représentations, alors que ia vie les a déja 
profondément modifiées.”” He shows the devices used by Pirandello’s 
characters to escape this duality: “ ... soit en se refusant & penser 
sa vie, en se réduisant 4 vivre comme un végétal, soit en se refusant 
a tenir compte du réel (ce qui est le propre des fous, pour qui compte 
seule leur idée fixe, et le propre aussi des héros de la littérature, des 
personnages créés par les artistes dont la personnalité est stable et ne 
saurait varier).’”’ Crémieux defends Pirandello from the charge of 
nihilism which is often levelled at him: “II sait qu’il n’est pas un 
simple démolisseur: cette vie qui nous fuit sans cesse et qui décoit 
ceux qui croient l’avoir fixée, ’homme digne de ce nom doit coura- 
geusement la construire minute par minute aussi belle, aussi bonne 
qu’il le peut pour lui et pour les autres.” 

In his second article (1925),7* Crémieux proposes what he calls 

19 Robert de Beauplan. “Chacun sa vérité au théAtre de |’Atelier et A la 
Comédie-Frangaise’’; in La Petite Illustration, no. 824. (June 5, 1937). 

20 Benjamin Crémieux. “Portraits d’écrivains étrangers’”’; in Revue Poli- 
tique et Littéraire, vol. Lx1, pp. 337-339. (May 19, 1923). 


*% Benjamin Crémieux. “Luigi Pirandello’; in Annales Politiques et Lit- 
téraires, vol. LXxxv, p. 72. (July 19, 1925). 
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Pirandello’s theory of the mirror: “.. . et c’est lA sa nouveauté es- 
sentielle ...’’ He says that instead of contenting himself with por- 
traying blind passions struggling among themselves, ‘... Piran- 
dello ajoute un miroir et il oblige ces aveugles 4 ouvrir les yeux, a 
s’y regarder.”’ 

Although the fundamental problem, says Crémieux, is the same 
in all of Pirandello’s plays, the author’s imagination provides an 
infinite variety in framework, situation and character. He ranks 
Pirandello with Balzac and Kipling as “...un des plus extraor- 
dinaires inventeurs de sujets originaux qui aient jamais existé.”’ 

The third article,” in 1934, is in recognition of Pirandello’s Nobel 
prize. Crémieux attempts to clarify Pirandello’s definition of ‘‘umo- 
rismo.”’ The artist, whether realist or idealist, ordinarily seeks only 
to “représenter les choses’? by abandoning himself to the work of his 
imagination. “Mais, s’il s’agit d’un humoriste, il ne se contente pas 
de réaliser une oeuvre plastique ou figurative; il unit la réflexion a 
l’imagination, il dessine, il colorie, il modéle, mais en méme temps, 


il raisonne et juge ...’’ He quotes Pirandello on the bitterly comic 
situation of the wmorista, “ . . . qui demeurera perplexe, entre le oui 
et le non, pendant toute sa vie . . . ,”’ and adds that “‘Pirandello com- 


pare l’humoriste 4 un Hermés bifrons, incapable de rire ou de pleurer 
uniquement, et dont un visage rit des pleurs que verse |’autre.”’ 
Crémieux emphasizes the Pirandellian theme of the superior 
reality of art over life: ‘Selon Pirandello, en effet, le seul monde 
ou puissent régner |’ordre et la stabilité, qui puisse durer sans 
se modifier, c’est le monde de |’art. La mission de I’artiste (et, ici, 
Pirandello se rapproche de Proust) est de retrouver et de fixer le 
temps que la vie emporte et perd. L’homme étant obligé de penser sa 
vie et incapable de découvrir son sens véritable, si elle en a un, peut, 
du moins, se réfugier dans le monde que I|’artiste a pensé, créé pour 
lui. C’est dans ce sens quasi wildien que |’art détermine la vie et y 
introduit de l’ordre.”” And so he returns to his earlier defense of 
Pirandello against the charge of nihilism: “ . . . Pirandello n’est pas 
un simple démolisseur; il professe que la vie qui coule sans arrét, 
refusant de se fixer dans une forme, peut étre définie par |’art.” 
And finally: ‘Pirandello voit le malheur de l’homme dans son inertie 
intellectuelle et morale. Ce pessimiste, qui sait que ni le passé ni 
le futur n’appartiennent 4 l’homme, se cantonne dans le présent pour 
le modeler de la fagon la plus noble, la plus satisfaisante pour les 


# Benjamin Crémieux. “Luigi Pirandello; prix Nobel de Littérature”’; 
in Annales Politiques et Littéraires, vol. ctv, pp. 196-199. (Nov. 25, 1934). 
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aspirations qu’il porte en lui. Telle est la legon de courage qui ressort, 
en définitive, de cette oeuvre en apparence si sombre et si déses- 
pérée.’’?8 

The almost unbounded admiration of Crémieux for Pirandello 
was not always shared by other critics, as has been seen in some of 
the drama reviews. Maurice Muret is not sharply critical, but his 
praise is restrained. In a review™ of Nardelli’s biography of Piran- 
dello he attempts to understand Pirandello’s view of life in the light 
of his personal tragedy, the insanity of his wife: ‘‘Il réfléchissait . . . 
sur les problémes que lui posait la présence continuelle A ses cétés 
d’un étre irresponsable en général, mais lucide par moments, agissant 
avec une certaine logique mais sans discernement. Et de ces médita- 
tions sortaient des piéces plus originales que puissantes, plus sug- 
gestives que vraiment humaines et humainement vraies, mais pas- 
sionnément intéressantes, qui obtinrent dans le monde entier un si 
légitime succés.”’ 

In a review” of the play T’rrovarsi, which he read in Italian, Muret 
contends that Pirandello’s proper field after all, was narrative writing 
and not the theater: “Ibsen se ‘fit la main,’ si l’on peut dire, en com- 
posant ses drames; mais il ne semble pas que le méme destin litté- 
raire fut réservé & M. Pirandello. Plus il persiste 4 faire oeuvre d’au- 
teur dramatique, plus il éclate aux yeux de tous que ses romans et 
nouvelles l’emportent par la qualité sur ses piéces.” 

Henry Bidou, who expressed considerable impatience in his re- 
views of Pirandello plays shown in France, is more indulgent toward 
L’innesto,* a play which he read in the original: “Cette réputation 

23 The estimate presented in these three articles is more or less reiterated in 
the section on Pirandello in Crémieux’s work on modern Italian literature 
(Benjamin Crémieux. Panorama de la littérature italienne contemporaine. Kra, 
Paris, 1928, pp. 270-285). This book states somewhat more definitely than the 
articles the Pirandello concept of “umorismo.” “‘L’humour” may arise from 
the particular vision of the observer (‘vision humoristique’’) or it may be in- 
herent in the intellectual nature of the subject observed (“sujet humoristi- 
que’’). The first consists of the observer’s judgment of a spontaneous act; the 
second refers to the subject’s inner necessity to judge his own act, to recognize 
in his own actions the conflict between form and life. 

“La ov il conte en observateur humoriste, Pirandello plait par son talent, 
sa finesse, la cocasserie de son imagination, mais ses réussites véritables sont 
le résultat de ses rencontres avec des sujets vraiment humoristiques.”’ (p. 273). 

*% Maurice Muret. ‘‘La Vie et l’oeuvre de M. Pirandello’ (Review of book, 
L’uomo segreto by Nardelli); in Journal des Débats, vol. xxxix, pp. 1118- 
1120. (Dec. 30, 1932), and vol. xt, pp. 76-79. (Jan. 13, 1933). 

** Maurice Muret. ‘‘Trovarsi’’; in Journal des Débats, vol. xu, pp. 1000—- 
1002. (June 16, 1933). 

** Henry Bidou. ‘“L’innesto’’; in Journal des Débats, vol. xxxu1, pp. 113- 
114. (July 17, 1925). 
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de subtilité risque de le faire mal juger. II est plus varié qu’on n’ima- 
gine, et c’est justement un autre aspect de son talent que nous es- 
saierons de découvrir en lisant l’Innesto. Il ne s’agit plus seulement, 
cette fois, d’une combinaison ingénieuse, mais d’un drame éternel.”’ 
And “Les spectateurs ont senti fortement que l’auteur avait quelque 
chose a dire. C’est une grande originalité,”’ 

In an article®’ on Pirandello’s Nobel prize, Bidou, “pour employer 
sa propre méthode,” proposes two contradictory theories about him: 
first that Pirandello has seized on “‘l’incertitude” as an infallible 
means to dramatic effect, and second, that, having a philosophical 
interest in the concept of the identity of contradictions, he has sought 
to translate that concept into dramatic terms. “‘Laquelle de ces deux 
images opposées est le vrai portrait de M. Pirandello? Dans la vie, 
comme au théAtre, il nous donne & choisir.”’ 

One of the longest articles on Pirandello to appear in French 
periodicals was written by Henry Daniel-Rops,?* four years after 
the first article by Crémieux. It covers somewhat the same ground, 
but reaches a less flattering conclusion. Daniel-Rops brings out the 
principal themes of Pirandello’s work: the fundamental duality or 
antinomy of life and the Pirandellian mode of escape from it (stated 
in the same terms by Crémieux); the superior reality of an artistic 
creation; the multiplicity of personality. As his final estimate of 
Pirandello’s art, he says: ‘“‘D’une facgon générale, on peut résumer les 
objections qu’il est possible d’addresser 4 Pirandello en une phrase: 
& force de dissocier ]’individu, il finit par ruiner la base méme du 
tragique, c’est 4 dire non seulement la base de I’art théAtral, mais 
le fondement méme de la vie, car |’étre humain, Pirandello ne nous 
contredira point, ne vit que de conflits.”’ 

Fernand Reboul,?? like Crémieux, studied Pirandello’s essay 
L’umorismo (1890) for clues to the psychology of his plays. He quotes 
Pirandello’s concise definition of umorismo: “L’humorisme consiste 
dans le sentiment du contraire provoqué par l’activité spéciale de la 
réflexion.’’ He accuses Pirandello of succumbing to a “literary nar- 
cissism” in his later years, of adopting ‘‘Pirandeilism’”’ consciously: 
“Pirandello en est arrivé 4 ce degré de maftrise dangereux ov le 
grand artiste imite lui-méme sa maniére.”’ 


27 Henry Bidou. “Pirandello”; in L’ Europe Nouvelle, vol. xvi, pp. 1213- 


1214. (Dec. 8, 1934). 
28 Henry Daniel-Rops. “L. Pirandello”; in Grande Revue, vol. cxxtt1, pp. 


44-67. (March, 1927). 
29 Fernand Reboul. ‘De Pirandello au pirandellisme’’; in Etudes Italiennes, 


vol. 1 (nouvelle série), pp. 80-97. (April-June, 1931). 
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De Coquet*® offers an interesting metaphorical description of 
Pirandello’s technique of dismantling reality: ‘‘Une piéce a sa propre 
vie, indépendente de celle que lui a communiquée |’auteur; chaque 
personnage de la piéce a son existence, et |’acteur qui l’incarne a, 
lui aussi, la sienne. Ainsi chaque objet que pergoit le spectateur est 
double, et ce qu’on voit, c’est tantét l’objet lui-méme, tantét son 
reflet et tantdt les deux ensemble. Mais l’esprit les comprend, comme 
les yeux superposent les deux images qu’ils ont percues chacun sé- 
parément. Pirandello s’est appliqué & changer tout cela. Ses piéces, 
ce sont des lunettes a corriger la vision binoculaire. Elles permettent 
de voir sur deux plans 4 la fois.’”’? But he denies that Pirandello had 
a consciously worked-out ‘‘Pirandellian” system: “‘Luigi Pirandello 
excellait 4 ce jeu des quiproquos de l’esprit ot |’on a voulu voir une 
théorie sur |’instabilité de la personnalité. I] en connaissait le sens 
et les limites. D’autres se sont mépris sur leur portée.”’ 

But De Coquet’s views on a Pirandellian system were not univer- 
sally held. Despite a great deal of variation among the critics, 
sometimes between different articles by a single critic, the prevailing 
tendency of French periodical criticism seems to have been to at- 
tribute to Pirandello a definite system, or at least certain definite 
and characteristic techniques. He is repeatedly accused of deliber- 
ately confusing the spectator, even of wishing to destroy the concept 
of concrete truth. Certain typical Pirandellian themes underlined 
by nearly all the critics have already been mentioned: duality of 
life, superior reality of art, multiplicity of personality. They can all 
perhaps be summed up in the theme of the conflict between life and 
the mask: fluidity of life, fixity of the mask. 

Opinion of the worth of Pirandello is less consistent. Some critics 
considered him a philosopher of depth and unerring perception, 
others an annoying juggler of words, a mere “mystificateur.”’ He 
was called a skillful and imaginative dramatist and a theatrical 
trickster. His characters were called real and life-like by some 
and shallow puppets by others. The point on which there seems to 
have been nearly complete agreement is that he was a brilliant 
innovator and that he did the theater an important service in liber- 
ating it from many conventions that had previously been thought 
insurmountable. 

JOHN N. ALLEY 

Harvard University 


30 James de Coquet. ‘Obit’; in Annales Politiques et Littéraires, vol. 
Cvill, pp. 625-626. (Dec. 25, 1936). 
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CHRONOLOGY OF PRODUCTION OF PIRANDELLO’S 
PLAYS IN FRANCE 
First Italian 


French Showing Showing 
Dec. 21,1922 La Volupté de Vhonneur 1917 
Apr. 10,1923 Six Personnages en quéte d’un auteur 1921 
Oct. 22,1924 Chacun sa vérité 1917 
Feb. 18,1925 Vétir ceux qui sont nus 1922 
Feb. 23,1925 Henri IV 1921 
July, 1925 *Enrico IV (Presented by Pirandello troupe) 1921 
Apr., 1926 *T out pour le mieux 1919 
Mar., 1928 *Comme avant, mieux qu’ avant 1920 
Mar., 1930 *La Vie que je t’at donnée 1923 
Nov., 1931 *L’ Homme, la béte et la vertu 1919 
Nov., 1932 *Comme tu me veux 1929 
May, 1934 *La Volupté de Vhonneur (revival) 1917 
Jan., 1935 *Ce Soir on improvise 1929 
Mar. 15,1937 Chacun sa vérité (revival) 1917 


* The opening dates of plays marked by an asterisk are approximations 
based on publication dates of periodicals which reviewed them. All the other 
opening dates listed here are those specifically stated in one or more dramatic 
reviews consulted. 
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ALESSANDRO FARNESE ALL’ASSEDIO 
DI ANVERSA 


[NELLA storiografia del Seicento, almeno per le critiche rivoltegli, 

per la prima Decade del libro, dal Bentivoglio e quindi dallo 
Scioppio e per la menzione fatta dallo Schiller in pagine assai note, 
merita sempre ricordo il De bello belgico di Famiano Strada. Eppure, 
anche se l’opera di natura encomiastica, in onore dei Farnese e in 
particolare di Margherita e di Alessandro, si vale di buone fonti 
d’archivio, oggi si calea piuttosto la mano sulla sua tentenziosita. 
E vero che vengono in pari tempo valutate le ricche doti del narra- 
tore: proprio come un diplomatico cerca di tutto accomodar, in 
una sorta di riesumazione storica lo Strada rivela una tendenza can- 
didamente liviana di dipingere scene e tratteggiare figure con tutte 
le attrattive dell’arte. Sotto questo aspetto il racconto delle guerre 
di Fiandra, dal 1555 al 1590, cioé dall’abdicazione di Carlo V alla 
presa di Rhinsberg, conserva una sua fluidita di ‘‘cronaca aurea,” 
in una mescolanza di aneddoti, discorsi, lettere, osservazioni morali: 
per quel contrasto reciso col tacitismo che vuol moralisticamente 
scavare nelle vicende dei regni e nelle sommosse dei popoli, l’autore 
si abbandona ad una specie di precettistica, ammantata di una 
sapienza conservatrice fra lo Stato e la Chiesa. Percid condanna 
sempre come fallito ogni tentativo di ribellione all’autorita e alla 
legge. 

La lotta contro gli storici contemporanei, che sulle orme di Tacito 
vedevano in ogni vicenda il trionfo delle passioni umane ed esamina- 
vano con freddezza tanto congiure e rivoluzioni quanto opere di 
tiranni e mostruosita sociali, appare piuttosto nelle Prolusiones 
academicae dello stesso Strada (pubblicate a Roma nel 1617) e 
spiega come nelle due Decadi del De bello belgico (rispettivamente 
uscite, ancora in Roma, nel 1632 e nel 1647) il valente scolaro di 
Francesco Benci conducesse la sua impresa fino in fondo con |’esem- 
pio di una storiografia moraleggiante, tutta ispirata al rispetto 
dell’autorita principesca e chiesastica in omaggio a nuova “ragion di 
Stato.’’ Ecco nascere cosi un capolavoro della metodica dei Gesuiti, 
tanto per le esemplificazioni dottrinarie guidate da una evidente 
moderazione anche nella polemica contro gli avversari quanto per 
il modello di virtd eroiche proposto al lettore attraverso le vicende 
di una turbatissima campagna. Idee care al Botero e alla sua pro- 
clamazione d’un principe che é guida dei suoi sudditi, eppure figlio 
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fedele della Chiesa—anima tra le anime che devono rendere conto 
a Dio del loro operato—fanno capolino in una specie di elogio-bio- 
grafia nella storia—quale é quello dedicato al nipote di Carlo V ed 
alle sue imprese di capitano imperiale. E su tutto vince il desiderio 
di porgere lo specchio di un carattere di eccezione, al modo dell’ Ales- 
sandro di Curzio Rufo e secondo i dettami di un’esperta tradizione 
letteraria. 

Proprio dinanzi alle prove pit: formalmente retoriche dello Strada 
e fin ad alcune variazioni di natura essenzialmente barocca, per frasi 
fiorite, immagini, apostrofi e perorazioni, si potrebbe dire che lo 
scrittore si é lasciato trascinare dal suo argomento molto pid che 
non comportasse l’assunto encomiastico: per un abbandono alla 
storia di imprese lontane e per le vicende di popoli cosi diversi e 





1 Sull’opera dello Strada esiste tutta una letteratura che non staremo qui 
a ricordare: assai numerose sono altresi le ristampe e la traduzioni del suo 
capolavoro, pressoché reperibili in ogni biblioteca d’ Europa. 

Anche sull’assedio di Anversa é abbondante la bibliografia, in particolare 
fiamminga, e quanto poi all’impresa del principe Alessandro (sulla cui atti- 
vita si veda almeno il lavoro fondamentale dal punto di vista militare, dovuto 
al Fea, Roma, 1886), si tengano sempre presenti le commemorazioni dei con- 
temporanei: in particolare l’Oratione funebre del sig. GABRIELLO CESAR- 
INO Romano, fatta per l'essequie del Serenissimo Alessandro Farnese Romano, 
Duca di Parma e di Piacenza, confaloniero di Santa Chiesa (In Roma, Appresso 
Antonio Zannetti, MDXCIII, Ad instantia de Giouan Martinelli, Con li- 
cenza de’ Superiori: cfr. cc. B[l1]v—B[3]r), e VINCENTII BLASII GARCI& 
Valentini Oratio funebris in laudem Alexandri Farnesit, serenissimi Parma, 
& Placentia Ducis. Ad illustrissimum, et reuerendissimum D.D. Odoardum 
Farnesium Cardinalem amplissimum (Rome, apud heredes Ioannis Liliotti, 
MDXCIII, Superiorum Permissu: cfr. cc. B 3 v— B 4 v). 

Va ancora ricordato un interessante volume antologico in morte del Far- 
nese: Epitaphius in serenissimvm Alerandrum Farnesivm, Parma et Placentia 
dvcem, aurei velleris equitem, summumque olim Belgica prefectum ... (Colo- 
nie Agripping, sumptibus Arnoldi Mylij, Anno MDXCVIII., Cum gratia & 
priuilegio Sacre Cesar. Maiestatis). Riportiamo, per comodita di chi legge, 
autori e titoli degli scritti. “‘Orationes qu priore huius libri epitaphii parte 
continentvr: 1. Panegyricus Huberti Rudolphi Cisterciensis ordinis Abbatis, 
Duaci editus; de rebus in Belgio gestis a Seren Alexadro Farnesio Parma, 
& Placentia Duce; 2. Francisci Bencij 2 Societate Iesu oratio funebris, Rome 
edita; 3. Vincentij Blasij Garcia Valentini oratio funebris, Rome edita; 4. 
Epistola Thome Saillij 2 Societate Iesu ad Seren. Ranvtium Farnesium, Parme 
& Placentie Ducem, Mediolani edita. Posteriore parte: 1. Aurelii Ursij 
Carmen de bello Belgico, Ad Ser. Ranutium Parme & Placentia Ducem; 2. 
Francisci Bencij 2 Societate Iesu, in funere Alexandri Farnesij, Elegia; 3. Ni- 
colai Phaélli Parmensis Ode in funere eiusdem; 4. Senatus Populig. Rom. epi- 
taphia, auctore Vincentio Siculo.” (Si noti sopratutto nel citato Carmen de 
bello belgico quanto riguarda |’impresa del ponte e la valentia dimostrata dal 
capitano nell’assedio d’ Anversa: cfr. c. O[6)r: ““Hinc animum attollens, ccelo- 
que euectus amico, / Ardet mente noua Farnesius... ’’). 
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schietti nella loro individualita di ribelli all’Impero. Qui veramente 
si palesa nel De bello belgico la tenacia degli ‘‘eretici’’ fiamminghi, 
e soprattutto la loro disperata lotta per la liberta. L’atteggiamento 
dello storico é di proposito ancor pit freddo di quanto non fosse 
quello di Olivier de la Marche, lo scudiero di Carlo il Temerario nei 
confronti della ribellione dei Gantesi, anzi trae dalla sfortunata im- 
presa di una rivolta quale quella di Anversa il motivo per perorare 
la causa delle due somme potesta della Chiesa e dell’ Impero in nome 
della religione coinvolta nel tentativo ‘“fanatico’”’ dei riformati. 
Questo spiega come |’interesse del narratore sia volto a dimostrare 
qualche cosa che non nasce da una conoscenza spassionata dei docu- 
menti, ma si appoggia ad una ‘“‘tesi’”’ di parte, a maggior ragione le- 
gata alla Casa farnese. Nondimeno, dicevamo, lo Strada si lascia 
trascinare dalla vivacita dell’argomento per comporre la sua narra- 
zione con tutte le doti di un’arte retorica che qualche volta rivela 
perfino caratteri sorprendenti: per vivacita di scorci drammatici, 
per ritratti di militari e di politici, e per la comprensione ancora rozza 
di un mondo nuovo, quello dei “ribelli” che i governanti dovranno 
trattare con “‘saggezza’’—secondo i dettami della Chiesa—al fine 
di guidarli al “‘bene.”’ 

Certo l’opera capitale dello Strada—che, nato a Roma nel 1572, 
vi mori nel 1649—é singolare per questa mescolanza di moralismo 
apodittico e di gusto artistico: quasi pid che un vero interresse di 
umanita alla tragedia dei Fiamminghi tante vicende belliche sug- 
gerissero al narratore quello che perfino nel Bartoli, natura pit 
riccamente dotata di virti letterarie, le sorti dei martiri e degli 
apostoli ispiravano tra le dure battaglie per la Cristianita in terra 
d’Oriente. Ma qui forse bastera confermare nello Strada, ben edu- 
cato alla concinnita delle narrazioni liviane e alle grazie di un uma- 
nesimo da Contro-riforma, la pienezza di un classicismo di scuola, 
non estraneo del resto ai ‘‘concetti’” e allo stile “barocco”’ in tutto 
il valore del termine. Pertanto la preferenza del narratore per in- 
trighi e rivoluzioni, contrasti di caratteri e complicazioni di guerra 
e di diplomazia appare spiccata proprio nella caratterizzazione dei 
protagonisti di una vastissima storia: dal Ligne, antenato del celebre 
principe, alla regina Elisabetta, da Maurizio di Nassau a Filippo 
Il. 

Galleria di ritratti, in certo senso, e raccolta di battaglie e di 
paesaggi puo essere considerato letterariamente il De bello belgico, 
ben presto ristampato e tradotto in pid lingue; anche se inteso come 
opera di parte in favore dei Farnesi—tanto che si parlé di una terza 
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decade rimasta inedita per ordine della Corte di Spagna—ormai esso 
non conta che nel quadro della storiografia politica del tempo. Come 
tale rimane a buon diritto dominio degli storici di professione che 
sanno valutarne in opportuni confronti le esigenze scientifiche e le 
concessioni al gusto letterario o al favor dei potenti. 

D’altra parte i libri hanno la loro sorte, e a maggior ragione per 
quanto riguarda l’arte non é la prima volta che Clio cede le armi 
dinanzi alle grazie di men severe sorelle. Ed ecco il Davanzati non 
solo ricordato come traduttore di Tacito, ma come rifacitore e pres- 
socché autore (dimenticato fin il nome del Sanders e il De origine ac 
progressu schismatis anglicani) dello Scisma d’Inghilterra. In questo 
caso il libro, ‘‘ristretto’’ dal prestigioso stilista, si legge senza pensar 
troppo alla capziosita della ricostruzione storica, anzi all’evidenza 
della tesi strettamente cattolica per avvenimenti di quella fatta. Lo 
stesso dicasi per la continuazione del Ristono e della versione di 
Giambattista Gaspari: anch’essa intesa come opus del nostro “Ber- 
nardus De Avanzatis,”’ si tratti di includerlo fra le ‘‘Operette italiane 
in prosa d’instruzione e di piacere’’ come fece il Gamba o, senz’altro, 
come ad esempio quasi ai giorni nostri Ferdinando Martini, in una 
biblioteca di “‘Classici italiani,” col ‘‘discorso’”’ del pistoiese Enrico 
Bindi—finito poi vescovo—messo autorevolmente a far da prefa- 
zione. EF percid ovvio testimoniare nella versione di Carlo Papini 
per la prima decade del De bello belgico (Roma, Scheus, 1639) soprat- 
tutto in quella di Paolo Segneri per la seconda (ivi, Corbelletti, 
1648), pit ancora che in quelle francesi 0 spagnole, uno dei motivi 
per prestar oggi interesse allo storiografo gesuita. Non vale obiettare 
che sullo Strada le pagine del Fueter nel capitolo sulla storiografia 
politica dei Gesuiti contenuto nella Geschichte der neuren Historio- 
graphie o quelle del Croce intorno alla storiografia politica della 
Storia della eta barocca in Italia (e poi la ristampa di parte delle 
Prolusiones academicae tra i Politict e moralisti del Seicento, in colla- 
borazione col Caramella) bastano da sole per attirare |’attenzione 
di ogni studioso: se non si prendono in mano le due Decadi originali 
del De bello belgico con le magnifiche tavole illustrative o le ristampe 
in tometti, inframezzati dai ritratti dei vari personaggi e non si 
seguono amorevolmente battaglie in campo e vicende diplomatiche, 
il nome del Gesuita romano si confonde nella mente dei pid con quelli, 
pur altrimente notevoli, di altri storici e biografi contemporanei, 
dai suoi continuatori—il Dondini e il Gallucci—a] Bisaccioni e al 
Gualdo priorato, e agli innumerevoli estensori di Annali e di Mercuri! 


* * * 
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Qui in realta bisogna considerare che la descrizione di un assedio 
offriva molti elementi lettereri per magnificare la figura del Farnese: 
pit che un interesse storico per valutare la caduta d’Anversa a fini 
della politica di Filippo II, una narrazione del genere suggeriva un 
buon pretesto per un ritratto. Da questo punto di vista é esemplare, 
per raccolta di materiali se non per un certo colorito nelle descrizioni 
di luoghi e di battaglie, l’Assedio e racquisto d’Anversa di Cesare 
Campana, pubblicato a Vicenza nel 1595, a dieci anni cioé dal fatto 
stesso, e poi rifuso in una trentina di pagine della sua Guerra di 
Fiandra, apparsa, ivi, nel 1602. Ma lo scrittore aquilano (circa 
1540-1606) con la sua stessa tendenza alla storia universale si pro- 
fonde in descrizioni piuttosto agiografiche o al pit cronistiche che 
non mirano a rendere ragione delle campagne militari o delle rela- 
zioni diplomatiche fra i popoli: tanto che nella vita di Filippo II, 
interrotta dalla morte, finisce in magnificazione biografica quanto 
era sorto da una fittizia tendenza universalistica che faceva pensare 
ai periodizzamenti degli autori medievali. 

Quanto al cardinal Bentivoglio non é qui necessario commendare 
il suo assunto storiografico e la diretta conoscenza delle tradizioni 
e dei luoghi, in un’eta che succedeva a gravi lotte di religione solo per 
rinfocolare, nella Controriforma, nuovi conflitti fra i Cattolici e i 
Protestanti. Se la prima Decade dello Strada é del 1632, la Guerra di 
Fiandra del cardinale usciva con la data di Colonia, nel 1633, in una 
prima parte con |’aggiunta del nono e decimo libro, nel ’36 con la 
seconda e nel ’39 con la terza: in realta si trattava di tutta una nuova 
e vigorosa rielaborazione della materia. Nelle sue schiette e personali 
Memorie (uscite a Venezia nel ’48 e apparse anche con la data 
d’Amsterdam nello stesso anno) il porporato ben indicava le peculiari 
differenze fra la propria opera d’indagatore e di storiografo e quella 
dell’apologeta dei Farnese. ‘“‘Si deve considerare fra lui e me (scrive 
il Bentivoglio) questa differenza, ch’egli ha scritto per professione 
ed io per trattenimento; egli alla Casa Farnese ed io a me medesimo, 
egli con ogni comodita e di tempo e di luogo e di quiete, 14 dove io 
quasi sempre ho scritto di furto, essendomi bisognato rubare me 
stesso continuamente alla violenza che a tutte l’ore mi hanno fatta 
nel divertirmi dall’intrapreso lavoro e le cure private e gli affari 
pubblici e lo strepito inquietissimo della Corte, e |’impedimento 
della mia languida sanita che é@ stato il maggiore e pid molesto di 


tutti gl’altri.”’ 
Perd a noi moderni nell’opera del Ferrarese (nato nel 1579 e morto 
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nel 1644, durante il conclave che, dopo la morte di Urbano VIII, 
stava forse per eleggerlo al soglio pontificio) non é dato agevolmente 
valutare spiriti in tutto e per tutto nuovi: nello stesso distacco dalla 
materia presa a narrare e nel tono oratorio della composizione com- 
plessiva notiamo una ricerca d’effetto alquanto “letteraria’’ che 
trascura il primo interesse dell’argomento, quello di valutare l’origine 
e le vicende della lunga guerra di Fiandra. Per vero, anche il Bentivo- 
glio abbonda in descrizioni e in excursus di stampo tradizionale: in 
luogo d’intendere i fatti con quell’acume che denotano le sue varie 
relazioni diplomatiche, lo scrittore si dilunga in parti assai esornative 
e construite con perizia di lettore dei classici. Anche se la sua opera 
pit celebrata @ contraddistinta fra tutte quelle consimili sull’argo- 
mento da vigoria di storiografo e eleganza di scrittore, la posizione 
del Bentivoglio merita ricordo proprio fra i coacervi, d’altronde, 
utilissimi, del Campana e gli abili travestimenti latini dello Strada. 
In realta, la seconda decade del De bello belgico mostra come lo Strada 
spesso e volentieri abbia gettato l’occhio sulla Guerra di Fiandra: 
basterebbero le pagine sull’assedio d’Anversa nella fluida versione 
del Segneri. Senza trascurare naturalmente il Campana! Di com- 
pilazione in compilazione, |’episodio—alquanto alla Curzio Rufo, 
per |’“altro’”’ Alessandro—offriva il destro per i pid bei fiori descrit- 
tivi e insieme per magnificazione della lotta contro i Fiamminghi, 
ribelli per smore di patria e per liberta religiosa. Fin che il giovane 
Segneri poteva dedicare la sua versione al Serenissimo Ranuccio II 
con frasi di questo genere: “ ... E certo giudicherei di farLe gran 
torto se io Le offerissi qui il Suo Alessandro come a successore nel 
principato, e non pit tosto come ad erede del merito.”’ 


* * * 


L’incontro del Segneri prosatore (prima ancora di quello del poli- 
grafo Pierre Du-Ryer) con la “liviana” narrazione dello Strada 
sembra, per altro, felice: diremo anzi che per noi la conoscenza di 
una parte strettamente biografica della Decade da lui tradotta— 
messa fuori ase con modificazioni, volute o meno, dall’editore Mariet- 
ti nel 1829, in un libriccino con titolo proprio— stata fondamentale 
perfino per spingerci ad una maggiore conoscenza del De bello belgico: 
nondimeno da anni i due tometti della 1653-1658 erano capitati, 
dal tavolo d’un antiquario, in uno scaffale della nostra biblioteca e 
poi in un cassettone del paese di stallamento! Tanto che siami ten- 
tati, con tutti gli accorgimenti del caso—specie ricorrendo al testo 
originale della traduzione del Segneri—di apprestarne una ristampa 
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con qualche modificazione per compagine e titolo. Non é certo 
familiare ai lettori questa giovanile fatica del Gesuita di Nettuno, e 
dire che per noi—accanto alle lettere a Suor Umilia Garzoni o quelle 
al granduca Cosimo III, cosi umane per la conoscenza del mondo, 
cosi naturali nella movenza del pensiero e nelle meditazioni essa 
testimonia la schiettezza del religioso molto pit che non |’artificiosa, 
e sia pur mirabile, prosa del Quaresimale. Non di rado tale opera é 
eccessiva per intolleranza e fanatismo di predicatore cattolico che 
crede di disporre a suo piacimento delle vendette del Cielo e dei 
giudizi divini! 

Con I’ausilio della versione, anzi del rifacimento del Segneri pen- 
siamo dunque offrire uno dei pit begli “‘spaccati” del De bello belgico, 
cioe i Fatti d’arme del principe Alessandro Farnese all’assedio di 
Anversa: valga il nome dell’autore delle Prediche dette nel Palazzo 
apostolico e della Manna dell’anima o dell’Incredulo senza scusa 
(anch’egli appartenne al pari dello Strada, alla Compagnia e visse 
dal 1624 al ’94) per confermare il monito di Cacciaguida: “Ché |’ani- 
mo di quel ch’ode non posa,—Né ferma fede per esempio ch’aia— 
La sua radice incognita e nascosa,—Né per altro esempio che non 
paia.”” Non crediamo di far male a dare una volta o |’altra al lettore 
di ogni giorno—e per comodita anche ai cultori delle lettere italiane 
—pagine che ci sembrano esemplari per vivacita stilistica, sia per le 
doti dell’autore latino sia soprattutto per la perizia di chi, traducendo, 
ha fatto un’operetta tutta sua. Come tale, pensiamo che, nell’ombra 
di maggiori imprese dalle Guerre civili di Fiandra del Bentivoglio, 
questo ritratto del Farnese possa testimoniare |’interesse della 
storiografia italiana per le vicende dei popoli stranieri, attraverso 
l’allargarsi di commerci e di relazioni e soprattutto il desiderio di 
conoscere la vita di genti con cui la Corte di Roma o il dominio di 
Spagna cerca di ribadire vaste possibilita di scambi. 

Qui poi il caso é abbastanza interessante, se le stesse “‘traditrici” 
grazie dell’arte anziché allontanarci dalla conoscenza del De bello 
belgico ce ne avvicinano proprio per intercessione d’un altro autore 
che storico non era, il Segneri. Le ragioni dello stile incitano quindi— 
nella stretta sfera della letteratura—ad esaminare, dal punto di vista 
delle bellezze formali anche |’opera dello Strada, storico—vorremmo 
dire qualche volta—proprio suo malgrado. Certo la lettura del 
cardinal Guido Bentivoglio, tanto per le Relazioni in tempo delle 
nunziature di Fiandra e di Francia (pubblicate in Anversa nel 1629) 
e la Raccolia di lettere (Colonia, 1631) e soprattutto i menzionati 
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ventiquattro libri Della guerra di Fiandra (sul periodo che va dal 
1559 al 1607) mostra la perspicacia di un osservatore diretto dei 
luoghi e una conoscenza sostanziale degli avvenimenti: cosi |’inte- 
resse dello storico, legato ad una accorta comprensione delle cose del 
mondo sia politiche sia ecclesiastiche, si palesa anche nella magnifi- 
cenza delle res gestae guidate dalla Provvidenza divina e dall’ar- 
monia delle vicende terrene. Ne nasce una prosa assai tersa, anche 
se pill di una volta lo splendore della forma non si unisce ad un vero 
equilibrio di diplomatico per entrare nel vivo di molte questioni, 
specialmente per quanto si riferisce alla “ribellione’’ delle Fiandre e 
alla loro “‘eresia.” 

Certo la posizione dello Strada pur con tutto il suo latino fluente 
é, per gran parte, sintomatica; si veda, in riscontro, nel Della guerra 
di Fiandra del Bentivoglio appunto il libro terzo della parte seconda. 
Per l’assedio d’Anversa questa é certo la fonte pid diretta, sostanzial- 
mente ricca di descrizioni e di immagini, di ritratti e di riflessioni. 
C’e gia la traccia su cui il Gesuita romano condurra la sua narrazione 
con uno stile paludato nelle eleganze latine, con nuove osservazioni 
sulla vigorosa personalita del Farnese e anche con posticce immagina- 
zioni di credenze e quasi, di miracoli intrecciati con le gesta vere e 
proprie della guerra. 

“Giace Anversa in ripa alla Schelda sul destro lato; e dopo aver 
distese per lungo spazio le sua mura verso quella parte che mira il 
fiume, viene poi a formarne un gran giro dall’altra che domina la 
campagna. Non puo essere da pit nobil citta signoreggiato quel 
fiume, né all’incontro da pit nobil fiume bagnata quella citta. Per 
numero d’abitanti, per bellezza di fabbriche e per concorso di 
mercatura, ognuno sa quanto Anversa fiorisse innanzi alla calamita 
della guerra ... 

Cosi il Bentivoglio, ed @ evidente che nella sua narrazione egli 
offrisse allo Strada pit di un motivo strettamente retorico per ri- 
scrivere la storia di tante vicende. Nuova grandiosita d’effetti era 
rappresentata dalla stessa forma latina che avrebbe divulgato l’opera 
nel manto della Compagnia, alle universe genti. Ed a sua volta il 
giovane Segneri, cimentandosi con l’ampia compagine di una decade 
del De bello belgico e assecondando le proprie virtd di stilista, doveva 
metterne in evidenza le varie qualita narrative, la perizia tanto nel 
delineare ritratti quanto nel dipingere paesaggi o azioni guerresche. 
La sua fatica di “scrittore,” almeno per quanto pit strettamente é@ 
a nostra conoscenza con la parte che si pud ripresentare a sé quasi 


”” 
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come ‘‘testo di lingua,” merita di ricondurre |’attenzione proprio sul 
Bentivoglio quale “storico’” delle Fiandre e sullo Strada quale 
“‘fautore’”’ dei Farnese e ‘‘biografo”’ di Alessandro: la ‘‘retorica’’ del 
De bello belgico, sentita dal Gesuita romano come incentivo ad un’alta 
esercitazione di stile, riaffiora rinvigorita a mille doppi nell’origina- 
lita di un linguaggio d’arte nel confratello di Nettuno e offre il motivo 
precipuo per nuove eleganze. Indipendentemente dall’interesse 
dottrinario di un’opera del genere, ci sembra doveroso restare 
all’interpretazione storica del Bentivoglio, ma considerando proprio 
come intermedia la faticosa rielaborazione dello Strada, é giusto 
avvicinarsi, se non alla parte tradotta dal secentesco Papini, almeno 
a quella voltata da uno scrittore sagace quale il Segneri. Non si 
dimentichi che appunto tale volgarizzamento della Decade seconda é 
in genere dimenticato dagli stessi storici della letteratura del Sei- 
cento, e che quindi la ristampa di una parte precipua per argomento 
e virti di stile non pud che recare interesse ad una disciplina severa 
quale quella storica. Non dispiaccia il confermare che ci siamo av- 
vicinati alla versione del Segneri e poi all’opera (diremmo meglio 
rifacimento, ma non vediamo negli studiosi una recisa affermazione 
al riguardo del Bentivoglio) dello Strada solo in merito ai vezzi del- 
l’arte e alle bellezze formali. Insomma le gesta del Farnese—per indi- 
care quelle pit degne di interessare il lettore d’oggi, a cominciare 
dalle pagine sull’assedio—rivivono in una narrazione squisitamente 
“letteraria”’ proprio come un un ritratto d’ignoto pervenutoci dai 
tempi pit lontani: |’abilita della descrizione colpisce ancora le menti 
come al suo tempo la fama del nipote di Carlo V.? In questo senso la 
meraviglia per le gesta del Farnese—che nel titolo sembra rieccheg- 


2 Riportiamo perché assai poco nota, riguardo ai ritrovati bellici dell’in- 
gegnere mantovano Federico Giambelli o Gianibelli in favore degli assediati 
d’Anversa, la comunicazione di Georges Hasse, Les Briilots de Giannibelli, 
nel Budletin dell’ Académie royale d’ Archéologie de Belgique, del 1911 (fase. 1, 
pp. 25-27). Celebre @ la menzione per l’opera del Mantovano—Jambelli, 
grafia desunta dal De bello belgico—nell’ Enciclopédie, ediz. orig., t. 1x, del 1765, 
sotto Machine [‘‘Machine infernale’’], pp. 795-797. Notiamo per incidenza, 
nella voce, la forma stranamente manchevole di Stradon che—in luogo di 
Strada—é mantenuta nella ristampa di Lucca e di Livorno. 

Un’altra testimonianza degna di curiosita é quella lasciata per lo Strada 
e il suo De bello belgico dal Naudé, il celebre bibliotecario del Cardinal Mazari- 
no: cfr. Naudeana et patiniana ou Singularite remarquables, prises des conver- 
sations de Mess. Naudé & Patin. A Par is, Chez Florentin & Pierre Delaulne, 
rue D. Jaques 4 l’Empereur & au Lion d’or. MDCCI, Avec privilgége dv roy, 
a pp. 99-100 della parte dedicata al Naudé, e, analogicamente, in quella dedi- 
cata al Patin, con numerazione propria, pp. 92—93, con lo stesso racconto 
messo in bocca al non meno illustre dottore. 
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giore i Nobili fattt di Alessandro Magno, traduzione italiana di una 
delle opere pid diffuse nell’antichita e nella cultura medievale— 
conferma nello Strada l’esigenza dello stile per una materia insolita 
e accentua nel suo traduttore—un Segneri, gid cosi vigoroso per 
immaginazioni e scorci—quel tanto di secentistico che non @ mai 
possibile dimenticare dinanzi a prove del genere. La lotta contro 
l’Oceano e la Schelda, la costruzione e le riparazioni del ponte dinanzi 
ad Anversa, e poi gli accorgimenti bellici con le barche incendiarie 
degli assediati e fin con un mostruoso vascello hanno in se qualcosa 
di strano e di mirabolante che fa parte degli stessi elementi narrativi. 
Anche la vita del Farnese offre pretesto all’agiografia per magnificare 
le imprese di un favorito del Cielo e di un fedele esecutore della 
Monarchia spagnola: il principe di Parma, che non avrebbe mai 
amministrato direttamente i suoi sudditi, ma sempre ne avrebbe 
riscossa l’ammirazione per gesta audaci e baldanzose, vive nelle 
pagine della sua epopea fiamminga e ancora rivela la grandiosita 
delle sue imprese come nel gesto del monumento del Mochi sulla 
piazza di Piacenza, cosi secentesco dallo svolazzo luministico del 
manto alla coda vibrante del destriero. 

Molto pid che per le strette ragioni dell’antitacitismo letterario 
o della storiografia gesuitica questo “frammento”’ é degno di appar- 
tenere al comune dominio della cultura contemporanea proprio per 
le sue intrinseche qualita d’arte. Pagine come quelle sui brulotti 
meticolosamente presentati o sul vascello gigante (nel volgarizza- 
mento del Segneri secondo la divisione della Marietti, appunto ai 
capitoli VIII e LX) mostrano una sagacia stilistica non minore di 
quella di autori ben pid celebrati: anche se l’immaginazione di even- 
tuali miracoli, riportati per concessione alle credenze tradizionali, 
o qualche retorico riferimento alle potesta dell ’inferno fa sentire 
quell’atmosfera tipicamente secentesca che proprio nello squarcio 
intorno al satireggiato spaventacchio dei fanciulli mescolava lo 
splendore della sua mole all’idea della morte che celava nel seno. 
Buon per noi, dobbiamo aggiungere, che il Segneri abbandonandosi 
alla scioltezza di un testo cosi esemplare per una sua maestosita non 
priva di barocchismi nella tradizione liviana, ha saputo riscrivere 
italianamente la decade seconda, e rinarrare con amore—nel caso 
nostro—la pit celebre impresa del principe Alessandro: egli ha in- 
tessuto intorno alla figura del personaggio quell’alone d’arte per il 
quale solo i posteri prestano omaggio al valore con qualunque at- 
teggiamento si manifesti nelle lotte dei popoli. E certo il Farnese, 
il “solo grande uomo della sua famiglia,” per dirla col Sismondi che 
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in essa scorgeva solamente ‘“‘des tyrans cruels et voluptueux, ou des 
princes fainéants et imbéciles,”’ merita anche presso gli eredi dei 
tenaci Anversani, a cui lo Strada non seppe rendere giustizia per 
la credenza religiosa di riformati, se non per il coraggio espresso dal 
loro ‘“‘consolo’’—l’ Aldegonda—nella difesa del suolo patrio, l’ammira- 
zione che non si oso negare al solo genio antico con cui potesse essere 
paragonato per l’impresa del ponte sulla Schelda: Cesare. Ma insieme 
va taciuta la simpatia per quell’accortezza tutta italiana di conciliare 
all’Impero i ribelli di ieri e di attenuare, con la magnanimita della 
riconquista, contrasti e risentimenti che scavano fra le nazioni pit 
incolmabili abissi. 

Gran cosa nella memoria dei popoli é la “guerra di Fiandra,”’ 
sempre riaccesa nella lotta fra Spagnuoli e Inglesi; come ancora 
fanno fede nella tradizione letteraria i versi del Maggi (“‘Sicché al 
fin se redusen—In del canton del Foeugh con la palandra—A cuntae 
i coss de Fia-a-a-andra . . . ”’, nei Consigli di Meneghino) o le osser- 
vazioni dello zio Tobia, nel T'ristam Shandy sterniano. Ma per quel 
contrasto che talora presiede alla stessa fortuna fra tutti gli scritti 
dedicati alla guerra di Fiandra, ci sembra opportuno considerare il 
“testo”? del Segneri—e in particolare nei Fatti d’armi del principe 
Alessandro Farnese all’assedio di Anversa—proprio come quello pid 
meritevole di essere ricordato per strette virtd d’arte: non poche sue 
pagine sono degne di entrare nel vivo della cultura contemporanea, 
dalle antologie per le scuole all’attenzione dei critici. 

Con lo scopo di richiamare |’attenzione su tale testimonianza ab- 
biamo ora messe insieme le presenti osservazioni, che attorno all’as- 
sedio d’Anversa vogliono altresi apparire come un omaggio di lon- 
tani nipoti d’“‘invasori”’ all’animosita fiamminga che, dalle Provincie 
Unite all’indipendenza del Belgio e alle stesse dolorose vicende delle 
due ultime guerre mondiali, é sempre stata degna d’ammirazione 
da parte degli stessi avversari.® 

Car_Lo Corpif 

Milano 


3 Accogliendo la nostra proposta, una Casa che sta fondando un valoroso 
programma culturale con nuovi mezzi e con nuovi uomini—l’Istituto Edito- 
riale Italiano di Milano—pubblichera tra non molto in un’edizioncina della 
collana “‘L’arco di Ulisse” la traduzione dei Fatti di Alessandro Farnese all’as- 
sedio di Anversa dovuta al Segneri: ed é certo la parte che nel De bello belgico 
pid merita ricordo dal punto di vista narrativo. Corredata di note storiche e 
soprattutto di confronti tra l’originale latinoe la traduzione del giovane Gesu- 
ita, tale ristampa vuol essere da parte nostra—al pari delle presenti pagine 
stese durante il recente conflitto bellico—un contributo agli studi intorno agli 
Italiani e alle loro imprese nel mondo. 








A GUATEMALAN MAN OF LETTERS 
IN ITALY 


INCE Italy has been a favorite sojourning place of writers of 
many nations, it is natural that she should have attracted to her 

shores the Guatemalan novelist and historian, José Milla y Vidaurre. 

The eminent Spanish scholar Menéndez y Pelayo termed Milla 
“one of the most prolific and notable writers of the republics of 
Central America.’”! José Milla (1822-1882) was active in both liter- 
ary and political affairs. From 1846 to 1871 he was editor of the 
Conservative newspaper La Gaceta, and served for a time as minister 
of foreign affairs, and later, as a deputy in the national assembly. 
Milla’s literary production includes a legend in verse, a series of 
humorous sketches of customs, five historical novels, three volumes 
of books of travel, and a history of Central America; this latter pro- 
ject he did not live to complete. 

The Conservative regime was overthrown by the revolution of 
June, 1871, and the following month Milla went into voluntary exile. 
For nearly three years he traveled in the United States, France, 
Italy, Belgium, and England. On his return to Guatemala Milla was 
welcomed by the Liberal president, General Rufino Barrios, and 
commissioned to write a history of Central America from the time of 
the conquest to the end of the colonial period. The portion of this 
history which Milla completed, consisting of two volumes, begins 
with a learned study of the Pre-Columbian Indian civilizations and 
ends with the year 1686. A few hours before his death, although he 
was in great pain from angina pectoris, Milla finished correcting the 
proofs of the last pages of the second volume. 

Milla’s period of voluntary exile bore fruit in the three volumes of 
Un viaje al otro mundo, pasando por otras partes, 1871 a 1874, which 
was published in Guatemala City in 1875. 

While in Italy Milla visited Turin, Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Rome, 
Naples, Venice, Milan, and Genoa, each of which he describes in 
great detail. Much of the style of Un viaje al otro mundo is so utterly 
objective that it resembles the impersonal, purely informative tone 
of a guidebook or an encyclopedia. Statistics and historical and geo- 
graphical data always predominate over personal impressions. 

However, underlying this objectivity two subjective motives are 
clearly visible. In the first place, Milla has an insatiable intellectual 
curiosity; he loves knowledge, especially historical knowledge, with 
a youthful enthusiasm. In Italy this enthusiasm naturally reaches 
its peak. Leaving France for Italy, he comments: 


1 Menéndez y Pelayo, Marcelino, Historia de la poesia hispanoamericana, 
Madrid, 1911, 1, p. 205. 
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The year 1872 had ended. Carrying out my plans. I decided to visit Italy, 
a trip that had always been one of the dreams of my life. I had a theoretical 
knowledge of that beautiful country, from history, from the accounts of 
travelers, and from the reproductions that painting, sculpture, engraving, 
and lithography have made of her magnificent monuments. Now, I was going 
to see for myself that land which can be considered the cradle of modern 
civilization. She has given the world laws, customs, arts, language, and 
religion; and however much some of these elements have been altered in the 
countries that were formerly dependencies of the vast Roman Empire, there 
remain everywhere indelible traces of her rule.? 


Again, while his train is stopping at Civita Vecchia, Milla reflects: 


At last I was going to see Rome! Twice ruler of the world; the city of glories 
whose name was the synonym of force; the lawmaker of nations, who made 
peoples tributary to her; who obliged kings to follow the triumphal chariot 
of her Consuls and her Emperors; who, fallen from her ancient glory and 
assailed by barbarians, rises anew, again to be the ruler of peoples in the 
name of a belief.’ 


In the second place, it must be remembered that Milla was writing 
for the average Guatemalan reader of his time, a reader who did not 
have easy access to books of information about foreign countries. 
For this reason, Milla wanted to be all things to the reader—a 
historian, an antiquary, a connoisseur of art, and a geographer. In 
other words, he wanted fully to share with his Guatemalan public 
these travel experiences that were greatly enriched by a knowledge 
of the historical and cultural backgrounds of the places visited. Oc- 
casionally there are comparisons or contrasts with places familiar to 
the reader. For example, in describing the high altar of St. Peter’s, 
Milla says that it is covered by a superb canopy of gilded bronze, as 
high as the dome of the Cathedral of Guatemala City; however, this 
canopy seems small, because the dome that covers it is so vast. Milla 
also points out that St. Peter’s can contain an estimated 54,000 
persons, approximately the entire population of Guatemala City. 

While in Rome Milla had an audience with Pius LX, who con- 
versed with him in Spanish, and with Prince Umberto and Princess 
Margherita. When the Princess remarked that she was very fond of 
Spanish literature, Milla replied that it owes a great deal to the 
Italians, whom many of the best poets of the siglo de oro imitated. 

No article on Un viaje al otro mundo can fail to mention Juan 
Chapin, Milla’s fictional traveling companion, who is one of the best 
loved characters in Guatemalan literature. The Guatemalan critic 
Hernandez de Leén terms Chapin “the most perfect characterization 
of ourselves.”’* Chapin, as Milla explains, ‘represents the ordinary 


2 Un viaje al otro mundo, Guatemala City, 1936, , p. 161. 
* Un viaje al otro mundo, u, pp. 218-19. 
‘ Hernandez de Leén F., introduction to Milla’s novel El visitador, Guate- 


mala City, 1936, p. xiii. 
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man of my country, with his natural wit and his notions, placed face 
to face with the civilizations of large and highly developed nations.’ 
Milla calls Chapin his squire and his Sancho Panza. However, in Un 
viaje al otro mundo the contrast between the two main characters is 
not essentially, as in the Quijote, between the idealistic outlook on 
life and the practical one, but rather, it is between the scholarly and 
the unscholarly ways of observing foreign lands, and especially, of 
viewing works of art. 

When Chapin is viewing the torso of Hercules in the Vatican 
Museum, he makes what are probably his wittiest remarks. Milla 
explains to him that the antiquary Visconti and certain other art 
experts believe that Hercules held in his right hand the cup of im- 
mortality, while others maintain that his right hand was caressing 
Hebe, who was probably at his left side. Chapin is greatly amused: 

“Well, that is fine-spun reasoning,” said Chapin, laughing, “to suppose 
that he must have had a cup in his hand, or that he must have been petting 
a girl! Why not suppose that he had a rosary in his hand and was praying? 
I can see that the antiquaries are like the people of our country, inclined to 


think evil; and if they say that about a poor devil like this one, who has 
neither feet nor head, what will they say about me?’’¢ 


Milla’s observation on the Po Valley is as appropriate to 1948 as 
it was to 1874: 


“Fluvium rex Eridanus,” said Virgil, and the title of king of rivers does 
not seem inappropriate when applied to this majestic current that flows, 
almost in a straight line, through a course of over 130 leagues, fertilizing the 
richest and the most beautiful of the countries of Europe; a theatre of 
memorable events; a passage for which armed peoples have struggled, and 
whose soil has been washed with the blood of many generations.’ 


Milla’s account of his journey in Italy concludes with a genuine 
appreciation of the Italian people, but a pessimistic view of their 
future: 


Italy is one of the countries of Europe that has better than average natural 
conditions for being prosperous and great. The prodigious fertility of her soil, 
her geographical position, and the vivacious and at the same time prudent 
temperament of her people—these are favorable conditions for attaining a 
high degree of development. This will undoubtedly be attained, if serious 
questions, whose solution cannot be foreseen and which some day may take 
a serious turn, do not compromise the tranquility and even the very existence 
of the country as an independent nation.® 

JoHN L. MartIN 


Marshall College 


5 Un viaje al otro mundo, 1, p. 2. 

5 Un viaje al otro mundo, u, pp. 430-31. 
7 Un viaje al otro mundo, uu, p. 169. 

5 Un viaje al otro mundo, 1, p. 85. 
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RECENT FICTION, 1 


BACCHELLI 


ICCARDO BACCHELLI, born in Bologna in 1891, revealed 

himself as the writer of a stylized and neoclassical prose in the 
Rome review La Ronda, in the early twenties. His first important 
work was the historical noval J/ Diavolo al Pontelungo, centering 
around an episode of the life of the Russian agitator Bakunin, and a 
shortlived rebellion by his followers in Italy. There followed many 
novelettes and short stories of contemporary life, and two other his- 
torical novels, Mal d’ Africa, devoted to the colonial adventures of 
Italy at the end of the past century, and J1 Mulino del Po, published 
between 1938 and 1944 (Garzanti, Milan). 

In its complete form, J1 Mulino del Po consists of three big vol- 
umes totaling about 2000 pages, and it is really what the French 
call a roman-fleuve. It is also, literally, the story of a river, which is 
the only permanent protagonist of a chain of events developing 
through an entire century. The symbol of the story is not a mill on 
the river Po, but a mill of the river, as the title says: i.e., an old- 
fashioned mill-boat or floating, marooned flour mill, dismantled 
only at the threshold of our times, when the effects of the industrial 
revolution are felt also in Italy. 

The background of the first volume, entitled Dio ti salvit,is 
European and Italian history from 1812 to 1848: Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign, the Congress of Vienna, Metternich and the Holy Alli- 
ance, Austrian domination in Italy, the beginning of Italian Risorgi- 
mento, the struggle against the temporal power of the Pope, the 
revolution of 1848. The locale not only of the first volume, but of the 
entire work, is the countryside between the southern bank of the 
river Po and the city of Ferrara, a territory belonging to the Papal 
States, but with a few strongholds, especially the fortified city of 
Ferrara, occupied by Austrian troops, to control strategically and 
politically central Italy. The equivocal relationship between the 
Austrian military and the papal authorities on one side, and on the 
other the struggle between the patriots and the Frenchified liberals 
against the reactionary conservatives and their plebeian supporters 
(the Sanfedisti, a kind of Italian Vendée), are the highlights of 
Bacchelli’s reconstruction of the political situation. 
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The story begins when Lazaro Scacerni, a peasant’s son im- 
pressed in Napoleon’s army, escapes death and deserts in the 
Russian campaign, after having inherited a stolen treasure from a 
dying man. He goes back to his own native land, and builds slowly 
and patiently not only his floating mill, but also a small fortune, 
which he defends against bad weather and ill-luck, marauders and 
smugglers, policemen and thieves, envy and blackmail, and, last 
but not least, against his moral scruples and the pangs of his own 
conscience. He marries the young Dusolina, from whom he has only 
one child, Giuseppe, and takes into his house as a ward the girl 
Cecilia, daughter of another mill-owner, who drowns in the river 
during a storm. This volume, which is the story of the first Scacerni 
generation, is perhaps the most interesting, dramatic, and _pic- 
turesque. 

The background of the second volume, La Miseria viene in barca 
is the history of Italian unification from 1848 to 1872: the wars be- 
tween Piedmont and Austria in 1859 and 1866 (the first ending with 
the annexation of Lombardy and the greater part of the Papal States, 
the second, with the annexation of the Venice region); Garibaldi’s 
failed attempts to conquer Rome, which is finally entered in 1870; 
the economic depression and social crisis of 1872, with the famine 
and the flood. 

Giuseppe Scacerni becomes a wheat broker against the will of his 
father, and is equally hated by the peasants and the liberals be- 
cause of his deals with the Austrians and the landlords. In love with 
Cecilia, who does not want him, Giuseppe blackmails the girl into 
a fake marriage. Old Lazaro Scacerni and his wife die. Giuseppe’s 
elder son, Lazarino, seeing his father accused of cowardice, joins 
Garibaldi’s volunteers and dies at Mentana. Giuseppe, already a 
broken man, becomes insane and the flood destroys all his property. 

The background of the third volume, Mondo vecchio Mondo nuovo, 
is Italian history from 1872 to 1918: the rise of the bourgeoisie in 
Northern Italy, the government of the so-called parliamentary Left, 
mechanical and industrial progress, the beginnings of socialism and 
political radicalism, the red revolt of 1898, the return of prosperity, 
the first World War. 

Among the many sons of Cecilia, who owns and manages the rest 
of the Scacerni property, the most important figures are the strong, 
foolish, and generous Princivalle, and his beautiful sister Berta. 
Being mill-owners and rugged individualists, the Scacernis find them- 
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selves at the side of the landowners during the class struggle and 
the agrarian revolt. During a strike, the peasants boycott them. 
Berta is in love with a young peasant, Orbino. Aroused by the false 
accusations of a troublemaker, Princivalle kills Orbino with his own 
hands. He recognizes he has committed a tragical error, and re- 
pents. With the help of Berta and Cecilia, he recovers the body of 
his victim from the waters of the river, in a scene which is perhaps 
the most powerful of the novel. During the trial, he confesses, and 
acts like a repentant Christian: perhaps, also as a repentant criminal 
in a Russian novel. Cecilia dies, and the mill disappears. The other 
Cecilia’s children adopt a little bastard, born to a sister of theirs. 
He is called Lazarino, and resembles his great-grandfather, of whom 
he is the namesake. This representative of the fourth generation of 
the Scacerni family dies as a pontonier during the battle on the 
river Piave in 1918. 

This novel is an ambitious work. Bacchelli had clearly in mind 
great examples when he wrote it: Tolstoy’s War and Peace, evi- 
dently imitated in the first part of the first volume, in the episodes 
of the Russian campaign; Stendhal’s The Charterhouse of Parma, 
followed in his reconstruction of private and public life in a small 
Italian state in the early Nineteenth Century; Manzoni’s The 
Betrothed, the influence of which is clearly recognizable in the 
scenes of pestilence and starvation which are the aftermath of the 
war. Manzoni’s influence is to be seen also in the general spirit of 
the work: the Christian conception of life and history, the sympathy 
for the humble and the poor, the resignation to Providence’s will. 
But far more than in Manzoni, considering also the differences of 
the times, Bacchelli’s political outlook is conservative, and some- 
times even reactionary. But it is an important work, worthy of being 
translated and known abroad, especially in England and in the 
United States. After the success of the Swedish translation, many 
Scandinavian critics have seen in Bacchelli a probable Nobel Prize 
winner. 


PEA 


The work of Enrico Pea has been mistakenly labeled with ap- 
proximative definitions which have little to do with the real quality 
of his inspiration. The style of his early writings was historically and 
technically tied up with the impressionistic frammento of the Voce 
group, and Pea was considered, rather than a born storyteller, a 
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lyrical prosewriter, the author of poetic and legendary tales, essen- 
tially decorative in character. Later on, one paid more attention to 
the locale of his stories, which is that corner of Tuscany called Luc- 
chesia and Versilia: and his interest in the folklore of his native 
region gave the impression that its work was of the regional or pro- 
vincial type. 

On the other hand, many critics felt that Pea had nothing to do 
with the original regionalismo of the writers of the South and the 
islands, who, by the very fact that they were describing a primitive 
and elementary form of life, had reached a level of universality 
rarely attained by an inspiration too much limited in time and space. 
But it was an equally serious mistake to think of Pea as a kind of 
more lyrical and naive Fucini, since the ethnographic and vernacu- 
lar elements of his inspiration were for him not amusing oddities, 
but a rich source of human wisdom and poetic revelation. 

In the most recent phase of his literary career Pea has remained 
faithful to the “native sons’ of his own region, even when he has 
followed them far away from home, as emigrants in Egypt or South 
America. But now he is trying more and more to find, through what 
is peculiar and local in them, traits of what is elementary, simple, 
and eternally human. Now there is more charity and pity, less curi- 
osity and morbidity, in his outlook. 

The masterpiece of his early maniera is the first Moscardino, 
written in the early twenties, which Ezra Pound started translating 
into English (this unfinished translation is now in the hands of the 
publisher James Laughlin, of ‘“New Directions’’), and which is one 
of the strangest and richest books of modern Italian fiction. His last 
volume, Malaria di Guerra (Garzanti, Milan, 1947), which has 
offered us this pretext to write about its author, is one of the good 
novels of the second Pea, the Pea who wrote Jl Servitore del Diavolo 
and La Figlioccia, La Maremmana and I1 Forestiero. Its background, 
which is the last war, adds to its interests. Here the writer seems 
to be filled with religious awe and with a tragic consciousness of 
evil. Passion and sin are still the leading forces, but the contempla- 
tion is purified by a sense of indulgent wisdom, by a melancholic 
faith in God and man. 


LANDOLFI 


In spite of the fact that Tommaso Landolfi first revealed his un- 
usual gifts as a writer through two collections of short stories, his 
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ideal medium seems now to have become a longer narrative, a type 
of fiction which is not the novelette, but rather a short novel. Such 
was the case with the best piece he ever wrote, La Pietra Lunare; 
and such is the case with Le Due Zittelle (Bompiani, Milan, 1946), 
where the realistic and provincial background gives place, as usual, 
to a fantastic tale and a half-grotesque, half-tragic climax. 

The life of the two old maids; their passionate love for a strange 
pet, a monkey; the nightly escapades of the monkey, finally caught 
while committing sacrilegious acts in the chapel of an adjoining 
nunnery; the trial of the monkey, in which an old, conservative cler- 
gyman and a young, heretical priest respectively accuse and defend 
the culprit; finally, the nightmarish scene of the execution of the 
convicted monkey by one of the two sisters: such are the high- 
lights of the story. 

The result, as usual with Landolfi, is a complex blend of poetic 
caprice and literary parody, since there is no doubt that the mani- 
fold reminiscences easily recognizable in the writings of Landolfi are 
rather the object than the subject of his art. For instance the réle 
of the monkey seems at first similar to that of the parrot in the life 
of the old Félicité, in Flaubert’s Un Coeur Simple; but here the 
parrot becomes, unconsciously and symbolically, a devil instead 
of a god. On the other hand, in spite of its comical overtones, the 
monkey’s trial reminds the reader of many famous trials of Russian 
fiction, and perhaps also of Kafka. Italian critics have often com- 
pared Landolfi to Hoffmann and Poe; but he reminds this reviewer 
rather of Gogol and of a modern Anglo-Russian writer certainly un- 
known to him: Vladimir Nabokov. 

RENATO PoGGIoLi 


Harvard University 
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REVIEWS 


G. Torranin, Sette interpretazioni dantesche. Napoli, Libreria Scientifica, 
1946. 


L’autore é ben conosciuto al pubblico degli studiosi. Le sue affermazioni 
sull’Umanesimo, che venticinque anni fa meravigliarono, perché parvero 
animate da irriverenza verso le sacre costruzioni della venerabile critica 
burckardtiana, sono oggi, pil o meno inconsapevolmente, accettate e fatte 
proprie anche dagli accesi avversari di un tempo. E il Toffanin ha aiutato, 
si pud dire, a rinnovare |’aria, illustrando sempre pid il suo pensiero: dal primo 
Che cosa fu l’ Umanesimo egli passo alla Storia dell’U manesimo e a quel limpido 
Cinquecento che rimane uno dei pil persuasivi volumi della celebre Storia 
letieraria d’ Italia edita dal Vallardi. 

L’idea umanistica nel suo identificarsi col Verbo, il suo appannamento 
dugentesco ad opera dell’averroismo, il suo rifiorire nei nostri secoli aurei, le 
sue tracce in Arcadia e la gran lotta con le disgregatrici nuove fedi romantiche 
e nazionalistiche: ecco il piano ideale su cui si é mosso sinora il nostro irrequie- 
to ed appassionato studioso. Ne sono prova Il secolo senza Roma (Il Due- 
cento), Montaigne e l’idea classica, Pontano fra l’uomo e la natura, L’ Arcadia, 
e, corollario supremo di una trentennale fatica, La fine del Logos. 

Quanto si é detto serve ad illustrar meglio il valore di queste /nterpretazioni 
dantesche, che apportano un contributo importantissimo, per genialita ed 
erudizione, alla migliore comprensione della personalita di Dante artista e 
teologo. Esse sono chiaramente congiunte da una medesima logica, da un 
medesimo convincimento: sono insomma il frutto felice di un pid vasto di- 
segno, la riprova di verita intuite e dimostrate dall’A. nel suo lungo viaggio 
di critico e di maestro. 

L’umanesimo di Dante é la chiave di volta che schiude il giusto intendi- 
mento, spesso dimenticato o sepolto nella pleiade di chiose confuse o errate 
dei pid noti commentatori. E il caso, ad esempio, del Perch’ei fur greci: qui 
vediamo restituita ogni validita alla interpretazione tassesca, che |’ A. giustifica 
con la trecentesca reazione al naturalismo greco-arabistico. 

Fondamentale per la storia dell’umanesimo é il saggio Omero e Dante, che 
chiarisce l’atteggiamento del nostro Poeta e degli umanisti dinanzi alla poesia 
omerica illuminata dalla prerivelazione. 

Cosi, l’interpretazione proposta dall’A. sulla terzina Poca favilla potra a 
prima vista apparire sorprendente, per evidenza e logica e semplicita. Essa é 
filologicamente imperniata sull’esatto senso del di retro a me, ed @ convalidata 
poi dalla messianica fede di Dante, ormai troppo lontano dai dubbi che lo 
sgomentarono nel II dell’Inferno. Il poeta, cioé, ‘“crede la sua missione sor- 
retta dalle preghiere di Beatrice e della Chiesa trionfante’’ (p. 84). 

Il turbamento di Virgilio pagano dinanzi al mistero della incarnazione, e Ja 
giustezaa delle riserve del discepolo teologo, rivivono nel Meleagro; mentre 
ne L’uso moderno, etc. si agita l’avvincente questione della caducita del vol- 
gare (che continuera poi nelle polemiche degli arcadi), e son toccate le pid 
oO meno aperte contradizioni delle relative teorie dantesche. Toffanin qui vede 
in Dante “la consapevolezza dei limiti imposti all’ingegno e al genio poetico, 
per quanto grandi, dallo strumento della lingua volgare’”’ (p. 87). 

Per conchiudere la nostra breve rassegna, diremo che ne J] caso di Belacqua 
é sostenuta, con ottimo argomento, |’interpretazione dello Steiner, e si elimina 
cosi lo squilibrio, provocato dall’errore di quasi tutti gli altri critici, tra valori 
estetici e valori morali nella Commedia. Belacqua non si accorge che Dante é 
vivo, e crede quindi di potersi prendere blandamente gioco di chi non é 
ancora rassegnato alla sua condizione di purgando. 

Assolutamente nuova é infine la fonte data alla visione della femmina balba, 
nel saggio omonimo: non pid i Proverbi (10-12), a cui si richiamano gli altri 
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commentatori, ma le Vitae patrum, lette da Dante o in latino, o forse nel vol- 


garizzamento del Cavalca. 
GIvLIO VALLESE 


Universita di Napoli 


Gauuertti, A. Pascoli. 3a ed. Milano, Accademia, 1947. 300 pp. 


There are two kinds of critics. Those who, like Saintsbury, fasten upon 
the subject of their interest with love and gusto; and those who, like Croce, 
open them up with the scalpel of philosophic analysis, and simply try their 
best to see what is there. We have had a long generation now of “‘objec- 
tivity,’ and perhaps it would be well for us to learn to take sides again, like 
Saintsbury. Our disciplined scholastic fear of venturing an impression that 
might turn out to be wrong, has dulled our taste. Yet it is precisely taste 
which has the right to be wrong. Taste must of course be rooted in knowledge 
and culture to be worth anything, but then it should wave free like a flower 
in all the breezes of thought and liking. Especially liking. Our long training in 
erudition has forced most of us at some time in our lives—and usually at the 
formative time—to interest ourselves intensely in subjects that were not in 
themselves really very interesting. It is our taste that suffers from that dis- 
ciplining of our interest—interest, which ought to have an aesthetic value in 
itself. Taste has to show partiality. Taste has the right to make a mistake, 
even to persist in it so long as it is an honest one. A vivid preference grounded 
in our own personality and experience, even though it have weighty critical 
opinion against it, must be admitted to have its own validity. 

Alfredo Galletti would probably claim a place in the first group. He is 
steeped in the European literatures and approaches a work from the point of 
view of comparative literature, seeking its place in the firmament of letters 
with a wealth of allusion to the other stars. This book has two distinct aspects. 
It is first a study of Pascoli and his growth and flowering as a poet, lo studio 
di una sensibilita e di un’immaginazione di poeta, as he calls it in his prefatory 
note to the first edition. Secondarily it is a pamphlet in the polemical war 
against the theories of Benedetto Croce, especially as these apply to poetry 
and especially to the poetry of Pascoli,* together with a general review of 
nineteenth-century aesthetics of poetry. The polemics are mostly restricted 
to the preface to the second edition, dated Bologna, 1924. A very short preface 
to the present third edition, dated Milan, 1945, assures the reader that the 
author has not changed his opinions in the intervening twenty years (and he 
seems to have added nothing to the text), but that, “indignation being a bad 
counsellor,” he has effaced from the preface of 1924 alcune pagine di intona- 
zione troppo acremente polemica. I have not the earlier edition by me, but the 
pages that remain are quite sufficiently sharp in tone. 

Not that Galletti is really in disaccord with those critics, and they are 
many, who are agreed in thinking, as he says: Jl Pascoli poeta della storia e 
dell’idea civile & minore del Pascoli sognatore e contemplatore allucinato del 
mistero che avvolge la breve sfera della nostra vita consapevole. But he takes 
vigorous exception to the Crocean idea that only that which excludes learning 
and history, experience and scholarship, and derives from our intuition alone, 
can be called poetry. And yet that is very similar to the conception of Pascoli’s 
own fanciullino, for whom passion is too dramatic for poetry and what comes 
out of scholarship and history is merely “‘applied”’ poetry. 

But Galletti appears more interested in attacking his adversary than in de- 
fending his protagonist. He is no Saintsbury. For although he seems to love 
Pascoli, he has not the gift of communicating his aesthetic excitements. While 
he refers to Croce always with resentment, he attacks Croce’s points with 
animosity rather than analysis, and on another page will often make a state- 


* B. Croce, Pascoli, Bari (Laterza), 1920. 
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ment which seems almost to agree with him. When he can forget Croce alto- 
gether, he gives us many valuable apergus. For example, he insists on the 
spiritual isolation into which Pascoli was borp. Both in his century—he 
might have felt more at home in the Middle Ages—and in the province of 
Romagna, so dry and heavily erudite in its intellectual tradition and emo- 
tionally so turbulent and frequently revolutionary. His genius, so Galletti 
thinks, would have had more favoring surroundings in Germany or England. 
Another interesting point the author makes is that Pascoli took a youthful 
interest in Poe, that while still a student he made a translation of “The 
Raven.” Galletti believes that Poe’s predilection for the “short”? poem and 
his certainty of what alone can constitute ‘‘pure’’ poetry, may have oriented 
Pascoli’s thought towards what were to become the theories of the fanciullino. 
Galletti insists usefully also on Pascoli’s sense of mystery, which took the 
place of religion in his sad and quiet positivism, and reminds us of how often 
the word mistero occurs in his poetry. Mistero and dolore, says Galletti truly, 
are the two tonic notes of his music. 

Galletti classes Pascoli as a mystic, and cites freely the names of Coleridge, 
Novalis, Carlyle, Rossetti, Wordsworth, Maeterlinck, in whom I can see 
very little relation to Pascoli, Mallarmé might come a bit nearer. And both 
Galletti and Croce see in Pascoli’s quietism, his opposition to all conflict, an 
affinity with Tolstoi, a genus so remote in general—as they both observe— 
from the Italian nature. The frequent parallels with Victor Hugo seem a little 
far-fetched, except that the Poemi conviviali might be thought in their struc- 
ture to be a kind of Hellenic Légende des Siécles. But the quotation Galletti 
borrows from Tieck, concerning the mystic Novalis, is very apt: Hra in lui 
una disposizione del tutto naturale a guardar le cose pit naturali e pik vicine 
quasi fossero un prodigio, e le cose strane e soprannaturali come qualcosa de 
ordinario. This applies perfectly to the fanciullino eterno, che vede tutto con 
meraviglia, tutto come la prima volta. But here again Croce comes nearer the 
heart of Pascoli’s poetic nature when for mysticism he substitutes his word 
idillio. Pascoli was an idyllist far more intimately than he was a mystic. His 
poetry was above all what Croce calls it, un idillio, irrigato di pianto. 

Galletti never lets us forget that Pascoli was steeped in classic lore and 
literature, an essential point. His naiveté was far indeed from ignorance. It 
must then, we must admit, have been intended and selfconscious. And if so, 
that gives a certain solid basis for Croce’s accusation of affectation, that mix- 
ture of “spontaneity and artifice’? which Croce notes with irritation and which 
accounts for the animo perplesso ed inquieto with which, according to Galletti, 
nearly all his critics have studied Pascoli, un’ammirazione alla quale si mesco- 
lava un’ombra d’ostilita. It would seem wiser not to try to deny Pascoli’s 
defects, as Croce has so clearly laid them open to the light of day, and not, 
as does Galletti vainly, kick against the pricks of Croce’s sharp and surgical 
criticism. We may rather adopt the attitude of the young French docteur és 
lettrest who wrote his thesis on Pascoli, and of course studied Croce’s strictures 
on him: Pourtant ,n’en déplaise 4 Villustre critique, ce sont ses défauts que nous 
ne pouvons pas nous empécher d’aimer. 
Rutu SHEPARD PHEeLPs Moranp 


Paris 


ALBERTO CHIARI and EpmMonpo Caro.ii: Grammatica della linqua italiana. 
Quarta edizione riveduta. Firenze, Felice Le Monnier, 1947; pp. viii, 
366. Lit. 500. 

This is a typical Italian school grammar. It is divided into the customary 
three parts: ‘‘Fonologia’’ (pp. 3-41), “‘Morfologia” (pp. 42-267) and “‘Sin- 
tassi’’ (pp. 269-361). Each part has many subdivisions, each provided with 


t J. Bianconi: Giovanni Pascoli, Toulouse, 1937. 
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exercises based, in general, on passages selected from literary works, ranging 
in date from the Novellino to Luigi Bertelli. The grammar contains a great 
deal of information, presented in very traditional fashion. The general tone 
and aim of the work are indicated in the definition of grammar given at the 
outset: ‘“‘... il complesso delle norme che insegnano a parlare e a scrivere 
correttamente una lingua” (p. 1). 

The part on ‘“Fonologia’” is based on a discussion of letters and their com- 
binations, with some reference (not always accurate) to their sound values. 
Definitions of sounds are on an impressionistic or etymological basis: thus, 
‘“‘hard”’ c and g are said to be called guttural because “‘pronounced in the throat 
(Lat. guttur)’’ (p. 12); 1 and r are said to be called liquids “‘per il suono tremolo 
e scorrevole’”’ (ibid.). A table of consonants is given (p. 13), somewhat resem- 
bling the classificatory tables found in works on phonetics, but listing only 
single letters; hence the phonemes /§ np \/ are not included, because they are 
represented by sc(z), gn, gl(t). The usual rule of syllabification, that ‘‘s im- 
pure” belongs with the syllable of the following consonant(s) (re-si-ste-re, 
di-scre-to) is given (pp. 19-20), although this is true only of spelling. Of the 
39 pages of this part, over half (pp. 22-41) are devoted to accent and other 
orthographical marks and to punctuation. 

The section on morphology is given over primarily to inflection (of the 226 
pages of this part, only about 30 treat of derivation, and in a desultory fash- 
ion), heavily interlarded with syntax (matters of agreement, semantically 
equivalent phrases, and the like). The entire discussion is in terms of orthogra- 
phy, so that changes are described as involving addition or loss of letters (e.g., 
pp. 431, 48-49, 59-60, etc.)—not too harmful a practice for Italian, but quite 
inadvisable as a general procedure. Very full paradigms are given for auxiliary 
and regular verbs (pp. 152-184) and long lists of forms for irregular verbs 
(pp. 185-225). The discussion of inflection is thoroughly in accord with the 
Latinizing treatment that has been customary since Bembo’s time: the noun 
is said to have three ‘‘declensions’”’ plus indeclinables (pp. 67—69); the verb 
is said to have four definite and three indefinite ‘‘moods” (pp. 147—151); the 
compound past phrases are included among the forms regularly given in 
paradigms, and the passive and reflexive phrases are treated as separate forms 
(pp. 175-179); the suffix -isc- is called “inchoative’’ because such was at one 
time the meaning of the Latin formant -sc- (pp. 183-184); etc. Historical con- 
siderations (especially Latin forms and meanings) are introduced freely into 
the description of modern Italian, but without clear distinction between de- 
velopment in ordinary speech and learned borrowing (e.g., ‘‘womo fa uomini, 
per influsso del latino che ha al singolare homo e al plurale homines,”’ p. 66— 
what does per influsso di mean here?) The syntactical discussion is on the 
basis of “‘logic’’ and analysis in terms of meaning and the “thought” ascribed 
to the speaker (“‘si chiama dunque proposizione un pensiero o un giudizio 
significato con parole,’”’ p. 269). A large part of the section on syntax is de- 
voted to the grouping and analysis of complements, on the basis of their 
meaning (e.g., ‘‘place,’”’ “‘agent’’), and without regard to their syntactic struc- 
ture (pp. 276-320). 

In the framework of the traditional normative, orthographical, Latinizing 
approach, however, the Chiari-Caioli grammar can be of considerable use, to 
someone who already knows Italian; its information is detailed and—with 
respect to inflection and syntax—quite complete. For American use, it would 
be suitable for advanced courses in Italian composition and grammar, supple- 
mented (if the teacher considers it necessary) with further explanation and re- 
analysis in more modern terms and with a different type of classificatory pro- 
cedure. In the preface to the third edition (reprinted in the fourth edition, pp. 
vii—viii), the authors take pride in not having changed their book under the 
pressure of the Bottai “reform”; nevertheless, in future editions, it might be 
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well for the reviser to take into account some of the changes in approach and 
analysis that have occurred in linguistics in the last half-century, as was done, 
for instance, by B. Migliorini in his school grammar La lingua nazionale 
(Firenze, 1941). 
Ropert A. Haut, Jr. 
Cornell University 


Paut F. ANaiouitLo, Armed Forces’ Foreign Language Teaching: Critical 
Evaluation and Implications. New York: 8. F. Vanni, 1947. 


Although Mr. Angiolillo disclaims any pretense to presenting a compre- 
hensive analysis and evaluation of all the foreign language training programs 
conducted for and by the Armed Forces during the war, his summaries of 
many of the more important contributions to the subject and his compilation 
of pertinent bibliographical material will undoubtedly prove useful to lan- 
guage teachers seeking information concerning the so-called ‘‘Army method.” 
If the author “has preferred to retain unreconciled the contradictory state- 
ments, the conflicting opinions and the opposing judgments of final evalua- 
tions, as a means of depicting more objectively and accurately the reception 
accorded armed forces’ language teaching,”’ he explains that it has been for 
the purpose of allowing “the reader to determine for himself from the evidence 
submitted and its relationship to his own thinking and experience, the final 
import of those educational phenomena.” 

Apparently Mr. Angiolillo was unaware of the work of the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs, for no mention is made 
of Robert J. Matthew’s Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services: 
Their Future Significance (Washington: American Council on Education, 
1947) which circulated in mimeographed form prior to publication. It is 
unfortunate, too, that he should have overlooked Charles 8. Hyneman’s 
article, ‘The Wartime Area and Language Courses’’ (American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin, xxx1, Autumn 1945, 434-447), which gives 
a circumstantial account of the origin and development of the ASTP Foreign 
Area and Language Studies and of the language instruction carried on in the 
Civil Affairs Training Schools. As the Report of the Committee of Twelve of the 
Modern Language Association, 1898, was included in the bibliography, it is 
somewhat surprising to note the omission of Algernon Coleman’s The Teach- 
ing of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States (New York: Macmillan, 
1929), particularly since at least one other of the Publications of the American 
and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages (Bushwell, p. 425) is listed. 

Mr. Angiolillo’s survey of the voluminous literature on our wartime lan- 
guage programs in general and the ASTP in particular suggests, though per- 
haps without sufficient emphasis, an observation which became increasingly 
evident to those who had occasion to visit a number of language training units. 
In spite of official directives, there were almost as many variations of the 
“Army method” as there were institutions participating in this training. 
Essentially, the ASTP area and language program was an intensive or ac- 
celerated method, originally planned by professional linguists, approved, re- 
commended and subsidized by the War Department, and conducted on a 
contract basis in academic institutions by civilian instructors, with such modi- 
fications as the latter saw fit to introduce. 

The present volume should be of considerable service to those who are 
desirous of improving the effectiveness of modern foreign language teaching 
in bringing to their attention the lessons to be learned from wartime experi- 
mentation in language instruction. 

Tuomas R. PALFREY 


Northwestern University 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


IL QUARANTOTTO MILANESE 


Though the triumph was short-lived, the Cinque Giornate di Milano, 
March 18 to 22, 1848, will forever stand in Italian history as a glorious mani- 
festation of the determination of a group of its citizens to be freed from a 
foreign yoke. On the occasion of the centenary of the event, these heroic days 
have been commemorated in a beautiful volume of large format: I] Quaran- 
totto Milanese nelle immagini, nei documenti, nelle vicende e negli uomini. 
Novara, Istituto Geografico De Agostini, 1948, a cura di Leopoldo Marchetti 
e Marino Parenti. Reproductions of manuscripts, manifestos, sketches, paint- 
ings, caricatures, fashion plates (including much unedited material) fill more 
than 200 pages. Typographical skill of the highest order combines with well 
chosen historical and pictorial data to recreate vividly the drama and the 


atmosphere of the times. 
IL SETTECENTO 


Giulio Natali’s Settecento needs no introduction to scholars. Its monu- 
mental proportions and depth and width of knowledge furnish ample proof 
that this century, especially after the Treaty of Aquisgrana (1748) was cul- 
turally rich, original and of great artistic importance. In it Natali successfully 
revindicates the fundamentally Italian character of its inspiration against 
the long-standing imputation that it was an epoch of servile foreign imitation. 
A new edition, published by Francesco Vallardi of Milan (Vol. 1, 1944, Vol. 
11, 1947) brought up to date and matured by the experience of added years of 
study, again makes the work accessible to us. 


A REPERTORY OF OLD SICILIAN TEXTS 


A thoroughgoing examination of all points relating to Sicilian texts of the 
XIVth and XVth centuries is now being undertaken. It will contain a re- 
capitulation of the most acceptable conclusions reached to date, a statement 
of the most recent problems and a critical and historical repertory of the texts 
in Sicilian dialect during these two centuries. A large number of Sicilian 
students are at present actively at work on it. 

The work being prepared will be preceded by three essays dealing respec- 
tively with the language, the cultural centers and the paleography of that 
time in Sicily, and will be divided into two parts: one devoted to the literary 
texts of the two centuries and the other to documents of the XIVth century. 
In addition to the voce from the text, there will be first a description of the 
manuscript or manuscripts in which it is contained, then a brief but exhaustive 
review of all the problems involved from the linguistic and historical point of 
view, and finally a complete bibliography. 

The second part will limit itself only to the documents of the XIVth 
century for obvious reasons of economy. Moreover, it is relatively easy for 
the specialist to trace the numerous documents in X Vth century Sicilian. It 
is known that from the time of King Martin (1390) the dialect was com- 
monly used in chancery as the official language together with Latin. This 
second part with the title of ‘‘Prospectus of the documents in XIVth century 
Sicilian’”’ will be published as soon as possible by Profs. G. Cusimano and F. 
Giunta. 

This Repertory, full and accurate in its information, will constitute with 
its summary of previous discussions and introduction to future investigations, 
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an indispensable instrument of orientation. All those who know of the 
existence of unpublished texts of the period, even if in Greek script, are 
asked to notify Prof. Ettore Li Gotti of the University of Palermo, he being 
the person in charge of the project. 


TWO LECTURES 


On March 3, Elio Gianturco (Chicago) gave an illustrated lecture on 
‘**Ariosto and the Pictorial Art of His Time” to the Phi Sigma Iota chapter of 
Northwestern University. 

On March 16, under the auspices of the Dept. of Italian of Bryn Mawr 
College, Robert C. Pollock (Fordham) lectured on “Christian and Modern 
Humanism in Don Sturzo’s Philosophy.” 


BEST WISHES 


Prof. Roy T. House of the University of Oklahoma reached his 70th birth- 
day on May 26th. As editor of Books Abroad since its inception in 1927 he 
has established it as a most important vehicle for the promotion of inter- 
national cultural cooperation, an achievement that we all view with just 
pride. We sincerely wish our fellow-editor many more happy birthdays. 


FACULTY CHANGES 


C. 8. Singleton goes to Harvard as Professor of Italian. T. G. Bergin will 
transfer to Yale in the same capacity. Prof. Singleton’s place at Johns Hopkins 
will be taken by E, Williamson who, until now, has been at Harvard. Our 
former consulting editor, W. V. Kaulfers, has accepted the position of Pro- 
fessor of Education and Curriculum Specialist in Foreign Languages at the 
Univ. of Illinois. We congratulate our friends and wish them all success in the 
important posts they are to occupy. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


At our Chicago meeting on May Ist the following program was presented in 
our Italian section: ‘‘Read Aloud and Translate’ by E. Hocking (Purdue), 
“‘Unexploited Materials towards a History of Renaissance Psychology” by 
E. Gianturco (Chicago), ‘‘Le Laude e le Sacre Rappresentazioni’”’ by J. A. 
Cinquino (Wells H.S., Chicago), ‘‘Le Scuole in Italia durante la Guerra e 
durante l’Occupazione,”’ by F. Naccarato (Sterling J. Morton Jr. College). 
This year’s officers were V. A. Warren (Cumberland), R. F. Roeming (Wis- 
consin Ext.). 


GOLDONI’S I RUSTEGHI 


The Italian Club of the University of Wisconsin presented I Rusteghi at 
Madison on May 5-6 and at Kenosha, Wis., on May 9. The Tuscan adaptation 
was made by Prof. J. L. Russo. Both he and Gino Capponi directed the play. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bruno, Antonio. ReligiositA Perenne. Bari, Laterza, 1947. 

Castiglione, B. I] Libro del Cortegiano. A cura di Vittorio Cian. Firenze, 
Sansoni, 1947. 

Chiari, Alberto. Letture Dantesche. 2a ed. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1946. 

Dante Alighieri. La Vita Nuova e Rime Scelte. A cura di A. Tortoreto. Milano, 
A. Vallardi, 1946. 

L’ Estetica e la Poetica in Russia. A cura di Ettre Lo Gatto. Firenze, Sansoni, 
1947. 

Fiumi, Lionello. Parnaso Amico. Genova, Emiliano degli Orfini, 1942. 

Galilei, Galileo. Scritti Letterari. A cura di Alberto Chiari. Firenze, Le 
Monnier, 1943. 

Lazzarini, Lino. Storia della Crisi di Giacomo Leopardi. Padova, Tipografia 
del Messaggero, 1941. 

Leopardi, Giacomo. Prodavac Kalendaru a Chodec. Olomouc, 1948. 

Lombardi, Antonio. La Filosofia di Benedetto Croce. Roma, G. Bardi, 1946. 

Manzoni, A. Poesie di A. M., prima della conversione. Con note critiche di 
Alberto Chiari. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1947. 

Omodeo, Adolfo. Giovanni Calvino e la Riforma in Ginevra. Opera postuma 
a cura di B. Croce. Bari, Laterza, 1947. 

Ortolani, Giuseppe. Storia della Letteratura Italiana. Torino, Chiantore, n.d. 
2 vols. 

Petaccia, Dante. La Filosofia e il Problema della Storia: Itinerari Spirituali. 
Bari, Laterza, 1947. 

Pisani, Vittore. Le Lingue Indeuropee. Milano, Edizioni Universitarie Cisal- 
pino, 1944. 

Pisani, Vittore. Linguistica Generale e Indeuropea. Milano, Libreria Editrice 
Scientifico Universitaria, 1947. 

Santini, Emilio. Strumenti dell’Arte Critica. Introd. allo Studio della Let- 
teratura Italiana. Palermo, Palumbo, 1948. 

La Selva: Antologia di Letture Italiene e Straniere. A cura di Carlo Cordié. 
Torino, Chiantore, n.d. 2 vols. 

Seroni, Adriano. Apologia di Laura ed Altri Saggi. Milano, Bompiani, 1948. 

Toffanin, Giuseppe. La Fine del Logos. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1948. 

Tua, Paolo Maria. Il Ponte di Bassano. Bassano del Grappa. Tipografia 
Minchio, 1947. 

Vallone, Aldo. Prime Noterelle Dantesche. Galatina, 1947-48. 

Venturi, Franco. L’ Antichité Svelata e l’Idea del Progresso in N. A. Boulenger 
(1722-1759). Bari, Laterza, 1947. 

Vivante, Leone. La Poesia Inglese ed il Suo Contributo alla Conoscenza dello 
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